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BY J. H. ROBINSON. 
(Continued from Page 339.) 


CHAPTER VII, 


I reAcHED the welcome beacon, which had cheered on myself and beast for 
the last quarter of an hour. After reconnoitering the premises, I rapped gently on 
the door. 

‘* Who is there?’’ asked a voice from within. 7 

** A traveler who has lost his way,’’ I replied promptly. 

The door was opened. [ entered. The person who admitted me wasa man far 
advanced in years. His features, though furrowed by time, were benevolent in 
their expression. He pointed to a seat. A cheerful fire was blazing upon the 
hearth. ‘The interior of the cottage was clean and neat. 

** I fear | must be a debtor to your hospitality till morning,’’ I said, as I warmed 
my chilled limbs by the glowing embers. 

** The debt will be small, stranger. My poor cottage can afford you but humble 
cheer,’’ replied the old man in a kindly voice. 

**To me, good sir, this shall bea palace. I have ridden far and I am very 
weary,”” 

‘* Whence came you, young man ?’’ 

This question was unexpected, I hesitated an] finally replied, ‘+ To tell you the 
trath, sir, I do not know. 

The old gentleman scrutinized me a moment with a puzzled and rather doubtful 
expression, 

** You have been bewildered, then ?”’ he said. 

** Completely so. Where am I now ?’’ 

** Near Modyebury,’’ was the re ply. 

** Have you lived bs long ?’’ I Sseuired. 

** Yes, some twenty yeats.’’ 

** Are you alone?”’ 
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“‘ No, my grand-daughter lives with me, and my youngest son. My wife has 
been dead for many years. I live upon a small income left by a deceased relative. 
My days pass on very smoothly. 1 have met with few real misfortunes, and I 
have but little to complain of. On the whole, the world has used me very well. 

**It is now midnight. Do you always keep such late hours?” 1 asked, for the 
purpose of keeping up the conversation. ; 

**No! far from it. I expected company to-night.’’ 

** Perhaps then, my presence may be deemed an intrusion ?”” ; 

** Impossible, stranger! Give yourself no uneusiness—’tis only my niece, 
young ludy, sir.’’ 

This was a'damper. I wished for the society of no young ladies. I thought se- 
oS making my escape. But I was very tired, and very comfortably situat- 
ed. My entertainer had by this time succeeded in arousing his son, a stout you 
man of some twenty-three summers, who was sent to look after the poor beast 
had ridden. I now threw myself upon the floor, and stretching my weary limbs 
by the fire, soon forgot all my cares in sleep. When I awoke, the sun was up an 
hour. Breakfast was already smoking upon the table. 

‘| have had my morning meal prepared at an early hqnr,’’ said my host, ‘* for 
I believed that your appetite would be clamorous when you awoke.”’ ‘ 
, The old man was right. My appetite was excellent. I did full justice to his 

are. 

At the earnest solicitation of my entertainer, I concluded to tarry with him dar- 
ing the day; for to tell the truth, I found myself in a poor condition to go forward. 
My hard traveling and hard usage for the last two days had incapacitated me for 
much exertion for the present. Aboat noon, I heard the clattering of horses’ feet 
atthe door. ‘*The young Fraulien has come,’’ thought I, and retreating to a 
remote corner of the room, seated myself to feign sleep, or not, as the case should 
seem to require. 

My entertainer rushed to the door, and welcomed his neice, as it proved to be. 

I started, and felt my blood flow quickly in my veins. What did it mean? That 
voice sounded strangely familiar. Could 1 be mistaken? Was my imagination 
playing tricks with me? No. I heard a light elastic tread upon the floor. I look- 
ed upeagerly. Epta Reinsecx stood before me. 

I cannot analyze the nature of the emotions with which I beheld her. I cannot 
tell whether } regretted the meeting, or whether I was glad. She was one of that 
race which I had been taught to distrust; still her presence did not make me very 
anhappy. ‘To her the meeting was evidently very unexpected. She blushed scar- 
let and appeared much surprised. 

** This is my niece, Fraulein Reinbeck, and this is a guest of mine,’ said the 
old man, by way of introduction. 

‘* T have had the pleasure of seeing him before,’’ replied Edla, as she gave me 
her hand. 

‘**'Then you know him better than I. Very good,’’ replied the uncle. 

** Who could have expected to see you here, Frey Herr Reidstadt?’’ said Edla. 

** No reasonable person, certainly, Fraulein. 1 came hither, not because I 
would, but because it was my destiny.’’ 

** Ah, you have turned fatalist, then?’’ 

** 1 am forced to be one, Fraulien Edla. Iam driven about Jike a reed on the 
ocean’s foam.’’ 

** Fie ! Reidstadt, that is not good logic. I acknowledge there is something fas- 
cinating in the idea, but there is something gloomy also. I presume it is esteemed 
a very fine doctrine among the University students. They wish for a cloak to cover 
their faults and crimes ”’ 

** Wish for what, Fraulien Edla?’’ I as«xed in astonishment. 

They simply wish for an excuse for their follies—to do wrong without being 
blamed for it. Accordingly, they frame a fine theory—talk about destiny, street 
fate, and a thousand other extravagant things, and persist in their wickedness. 
You may say this is all right—that your course is shaped by an irresistible hand— 
that like a planet you cannot get out of your orbi t you can make yourself no 
better and no worse: but your heart will give you the lie when you are done. It 
is hard to thrust a falsehood npon your understanding for truth; your conscience 
will shrink from it as a sensitive stomach from a nauseous medicme.’’ 
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I opened my eyes in wonder. Was I listening to a weak girl, or the strong ar- 
guments of a strong man? I was taken by surprise. 
** I fear you will not be able to make me a convert to your doctrine,”’ I replied, 
** although you speak very well for one of your sex. Edla, you are a woman. 
You cannot enter into the feeling of the stronger portion of mankind. You know 
not their nature, you cannot understand the subtleties by which they arrive at con- 
clusions, Your mind cannot grasp that expanse of thought—that train of ideas— 
that leads us on step by step to truth. Women jump at conclusions; they do not stop 
to reason. Nature has fitted them for different duties. ‘Their sphere of action is 
circumscribed. How can they enter upon metaphysical speculations with impuni- 
ty—how can they pronounce judgment upon principles—principles so obtruse that 
they require the efforts of the most vigorous and cultivated minds? I feel that my 
path,through life’s vale is marked out by a wi!l that knows no change. There isa 
hand upon me, and every human being, which you cannot see, and which can 
never be shaken off. It takes us here, and it forces us thither—urges us on ever. It 
raises us to eminence without any merit of our own—it crashes us into the dust, 
and we are unable to rise or resist. We are made what we are, and can by no 
possibility be otherwise.’’ : 
** You have asserted a great many things Reidstadt, but I require proof. It is 
very easy to affirm a thing is true, also to deny my right, or that of my sex, to 
question it; but to establish its claims to credence, is quite another affair. I imag- 
ine, girl as | am, I can see the fallacy of all you have said. Your mind, it ap- 
pears to me, is strongly warped, especially in regard to females. Pray sir,’’ she 
continued, laughing, ** who taught you such extravagant things in relation to wo- 
men ?’’ 
** My tutor—a very wise and good man.”’ 
** He taught you to spurn my sex, did he ?”’ 
** Tt is true.”’ 
** He was an old " 
** An old what, Fraulien Edla?’’ 
**No matter. You will learn when you are older. By the way, by what 
chance do I see you here ?’’ 
“* It is a long story.”’ 
** Well, L love long stories. Go on.’’ 
1 proceeded to relate what had happened. At some parts of the rehearsal, Edla 
on very pale, particularly that which concerned what had passed in the miner’s 
ut. 
** And you escaped unhurt ?’’ she asked eagerly. 
** 1 did as you see.”’ 
‘***Tis very singular, and very terrific. Hertzberg is a bad man.”’ 
‘* I fear he is not a man at this moment.”’ 
Edla shuddered. 
** Do you think the wound was mortal?’’ ae 
‘1 have but little reason to believe differently. I was very near him. Villain 
as he was, I hope he lives, ~1 wish‘not his blood upon my hands. I hate blood.”’ 
** Why do you fight duels, then ?’’ 
** Because custom requires it- How know you that I have fought ?’’ 
‘*'That is of no consequence. You have fought twice since your stay at Gottin- 
gen; once with swords, once with pistols.’’ 
‘* Well, what else, Fraulein Edia?’’ I asked, in the tone of one who wishes: to 
know if his whole history is known to a stranger. 
** You shall hear. You fought with your friend at Munich, and wounded him.”’ 
** Any thing more?’, 
** No more at present.”’ 
** How long do you stop here, if I may be so bold ?”’ 
**Only a few days.’’ 
** And then 
** I go to a convent.’ 
**To a convent, Fraulien Edla ?’’ 
** To a convent, Frey Herr Reidstadt.’’ 
** And for what ?’’ 
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** To be a nun, of course.”’ - ; 


I colored. I had betrayed more interest than I had intended. What cared ! 
whether Edla Reinbeck went to a convent or returned home ? What mattered it to 
me whether she took the veil, or to domestic pursuits, whether she took arsenic ér 
pomegranates ? 

** What is your object in taking the veil, Fraulein ?’’ 


** To escape the world—its coldness and selfishness; to be alone; to devote my- 
self to the Supreme Being.”’ 


** You are very young.”’ 

‘* Then I have more time to consecrate to my Maker.’’ 

[had nothing to urge against this; I had already said mere than was necessary. 
I had never in my life conversed so long with a female, save my sainted mother. 

The next morning 1 took leave of the hospitable old gentleman and Fdla. 1 
fancied the latter regretted my departure, and somehow or other | did not rejoice 
at the separation. I regarded her as a little better than her sex in general. 

I returned to Gottingen. My absence had not created much alarm. To my 
surprise Regnor was not at the University. I learned upon inquiry that he had 
disappeared on the same day that I had left. He went out, and had pot returned, 
no one knew where he had gone. | felt anx‘ous for his safety. The idea occur- 
red to me that he had perhaps gone to Munich to see Gertrude, although it seemed 
rather strange that he should leave in the middle of the term. It is hardly in keep- 
ing with his habits; Regnor was very studious. Still, he was in love, and a man 
in love might be expected to commit any extravagunces—jump into the river, run 
mad, or turn poet. As I could frame no excuse for his leaving, that was wholl 
satisfactory, after institating the most careful inquiries in the vicinity of the Um- 
versity, I set out for Munich with a mind ill at ease. I travelled without mterrup- 
tion until | reached home. My arrival produced much surprise. y 

** Where is Regnor?’’ I asked of Gertrude when we were alone. —« 

** At Gottingen, I suppose, Gensenius. You should know better than I.” 

I knew not what to say. I did not wish to fill her mind with apprehension, neith- 
er was I desirous to withhold the truth. She noticed my embarrassment. 

‘* What has happened, Gensenius? Speakto me. There is something wrong. 
I see it in your face.’’ 


I related all that had taken place within the week. Gertrude was filled with 
wonder. 

‘* Gensenius you are a strange being. I fear you will not die like other people. 
An evil influence seems to attend you. Your adventures areas singular and ori- 
ginal as your sentimeni«.’’ 

*« Well, sister, we will not quarrel about sentiments. 'We cannot all see alike.”’ 

** Very true, what can have happened to Regnor ?”’ 

‘* I cannot for the life of me conceive. I am anxious for his safety.’’ 

“ Your words make me unhappy. Evil has befallen Regnor. Fly to him at 
once, Gensenius. Why do you delay ?”’ 

** But Je forget, Gertrude, that [ know not where he is. I came home in the 
ny aged oding him. I delay because | know not which way to go. What shail 
1 do?”’ 

‘> Seek till you find him, or learn his fate.’’ 

‘* Perhaps he has gone to visit his friends at ——”’ 

[ said this more with the intention of comforting Gertrude than the conviction 
that it was possible. Indeed, 1 was quite certain that he would not go home be- 
fore a vacation, as it would materially retard his studies. 

** That is hardly ‘reasépable, Gensenius,”’ replied Gertrude, looking into my 
face. 

I felt the trath of this remark, and made no reply. 


** I shall go to ——,”’ Lsaid. ‘* The journey will dome no hart even if I Jearn 
nothing of Regnor.’’ 


‘<I think you will be more likely to get some clue to his di rance in the 
vicinity of Gottingen I have a strong conviction that he did not leave there 
without s me extraordinary inducements, or voluntarily.’’ 

** An inducement, for instance, like that which took me to the hut of the misers, 
and the vicinity of the arsenical mines ?”’ 

** Something of that natare, 1 fear.’’ 
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The news which I had brought I perceived had made Gertrude very unhappy, 
and influenced by her as well as my own feelings, I set out for the small village 
where Regnor’s friends resided. It would require three days’ hard travelling to 
reach it. The latter part of the route lay through woods, and a mountainous 
country, which could be most expeditiously travelled on horseback. According- 
ly, mounted upon a powerful horse, I set out. Nothing worthy of notice happened 
on the first day; but on the second, the following incident occurred. 

It was near the hour of night. I was journeying through a, broken and rugged 
country. Sometimes I climbed a steep hill or descended into a deep valley, or 
made my way through a thick wood of pine, oak, and brick, through which the 
wind went moaning. The clouds which had been gathering for the last houf over 
my head, grew dark and darker, and told that the tempest was coming in its might 
to shake the mountains, and bow down the trees. ‘The black heralds of the storm 
hung heavily over the rocky defile, and the frowning cliff. ‘The spirit of discord 
was abroad—the elements of commotion in the air. Flashes of lightning streamed 
down from the clouds, and the thunder’s voice found startling responses in glen 
and valley, and recurring at shorter intervals, the heavens were in a blaze, and 
the earth rocked beneath it. And now the wind howled, and tall oaks were bent 
like reede, and still raving madly it rushed different ways, and eddying, wrested 
up trees and flung them down, or dashing them in splinters, hurled them away. 

My poor steed was terror-stricken, and snorting in all the agony of fear, plunged 
frightfully. It was with the greatest difficulty | could maintain my seat. Al} at 
once my horse ceased rearing and plunging, and erecting his ears, and dilating his 
nostrils, and swaying back upon his hinder feet, stood iminovable, save the ague- 
like trembling of his limbs. 

I turned my head to where the eyes of the animal seemed riveted—a sickness 
came over me—the reins dropped from my grasp—the storm and its horrors were 
forgotten, that sTRANGE FACE was before me, the sure precursor of evil—the in- 
dex of ‘* coming events.’’ Again were those searching eyes, which seemed to re- 
call some old remembrance, fixed with an intense eagerness upon me, and while 
they were yet piercing me through and through, ere they were turned away, I 
heard a dreadful crash and felt myself crushed to the earth. Then followed a sus- 

nsion of thought, almost of life, and then a painful confusion of ideas—a troub- 
ous dream. 

What is a blank in human life? A living death? Where wanders the soul— 
where dwell the hopes ? 





CHAPTER VIII. 


IL awoke. A long intervai had elapsed. Vague and half-connected thoughts 
went swimming before me. Where was]? What was the present, and what the 
past?) What would the future be? ‘ Was I sure of my own identity? I cast m 
eyes about me; I was in bed. The sun wasstreaming in upon me through a small 
window, half shaded by vines. 1 raised my hand and carried it tv my head, to 
assure myself that | was really waking. 

Gradually my ideas grew more incoherent. I had a kind of consciousness of 
having journeyed, of a fierce storm, and then of something terrible—I knew not 
what. Too ——- fantasies crowded in upon me at once. My eyes also pained 
me, and objects floated indistinctly before them. I was obliged to shut them. I 
heard a footstep in the room. A person approached my bed; I attempted to see 
him, but could not. 

** You must not allow the bandage to slip from his eyes for a moment. If the 
veh be not carefully excluded he wil! lose his sight,’’ said a voice near me, while 
1 felt a hand laid upon my wrist, and softer fingers adjast something over my eyes, 
which had appraently been displaced. 

I was about to apeak, when the same soft fingers were laid upon my lips. 

** The doctor has forbidden it. You must not converse,’’ said a female voice 

** Your weakness is sach that I must strictly enjoin silence. Your case is crit- 
ical, and for a time you must yield to our wishes,”’ said the individual whose fin- 
gers were upon my pulse. 
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I now understood the nature of the case—a physician and nurse were with me. 
I smiled my thanks, and an acquiescence. After swallowing a compo-ing draught, 
I was left alone. 

Often during the day at half-waking intervals, I heard soft foot-steps in the room, 
and was conscious of being observed and cared for. - 

‘* What a strange contradiction is woman,’’ thought I. ‘* Despite all her frail- 
ties, she has much goodness. What a pity that such a beautiful structare as woman 
should have been left unfinished.’’ 

Days passed on, and I was attended by the same unseen hand. It recalled the 
period when { had been cgred for by Ellen Reinbeck. I found I was severely 
bruised and had narrowly escaped death. J at length began to listen for the light 
tread of my good genius with something ‘ike pleasure. 1 began to ask myself w 
she was, or what was her object in lavishing so much kindness on me, a stranger. 
I wondered whether she was wrinkled and old, or young and handsome; whether 
she was the daughter of a noble or a peasant? I hud not as yet spoken, save to 
make known my desire for food or drink; but determined to forego the privilege no 
longer. 

eI feel strong enough to talk a little to-day, Fraulien,’’ I said. 

‘*I can by no means consent to it,’”’ replied a voice whose accents made me 
start. 

‘© Why did you start, sir ?’’ she added. 

** Your voice reminded me of one I have heard.”’ 

** A voice that-you loved to hear?” inquired my good genius. 

** A voice which I did not dislike to hear, certainly,’’ I replied. 

** A sister, probably.’’ 

** No, but one who nursed me once on a time, when fortune had used me badly.”’ 

** Was she good ?’’ 

** Very good for a woman.”’ 

** Then you are not an admirer of the sex ?’” 

** Must I confess it ?”’ 

** Well, you may now admire them less, for I shall not allow you to say anoth- 
er word to-day. I will tell you ow you came here though. During the violent 
tempest you were struck by a falling tree, and nearly killed. A person saw the 
accident, and as this was the nearest habitation, you were brought here. You 
were several days insensible, and raved incessantly. We feared you would die, 
but—”’ 

‘* By your kindness I have lived,’’ I ventured to add. 

‘** Hush, sir! how dare you?’ I felt the strong fingers upon my lips, and to tell 
the truth, felt but very little inclination to speak while they were there. 

** Your eyes were injured by the lightning, so much so that the doctor feared 
you would lose them; hence the reason for keeping them bandaged. The rest you 
know.’’ 

Here my protectress left me, and I reflected on what she had said. Wild thoughts 
were in my heart. My curiosity was excited to know who I had been talking 
with. The voice fel] stran zely upon my ear. 1 was quite sure that | had some- 
times heard two female voices, speaking in whispers, but | was weak, and might 
easily be mistaken. I appeared living in a region of enchantment. Well known 
tones seemed recalled, and the forms of friends floated dreamily before me. I 
longed for the time when the bandage should be removed from my eyes, and I 
could Jook out upon the world. 

My mind was notat ease. The fate of Regnor was unknown—I was losing 
time. I wished to be solving the mystery of his disappearance. But impatience 
and regret could do no good. Icould only aw7it my recovery. ; 

** How long before I can see the light ?’’ I asked the physician one day. 

** You shall to-morrow,’’ he said, after a close scrutiny. 

I longed for the morrow. I wished to look upon the features of those who had 
been so kind; to see the hands that ministered to me every want. It came at 
last. I heard several persons enter the room. I heard also the light step I had 
89 often waited for. The bandage was removed. I looked dreamily around me. 
I saw several figures. AsI gazed, my vision grew stronger. Could I credit my 
senses? Was not my spirit still wandering, and dealing with forms and faces im- 
palpable? Dare I believe myself? If I could be deve mvself waking and sine? 
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=" Gertrude, and Edla Reinbeck stood beside me. I closed my eyes and said 
sadly, 

** How much longer shall I be the sport of dreams ?”’ 

** No longer, said a voice, which, dreaming or waking, was Regnor’s. 

** All you see is real. Here is Gertrude.”’ 

** And here is your nurse,’ said Edla Reinbeck, pointing to herself. 

** This is all real then ?”’ 

‘* Completely so,’’ said Gertrude, taking my hand. ‘* Have you no thanks for 
your kind guardian,’’ she added, looking at Edla, who blushed. 

“* How can you ask, sister. I have more than I can express, To me she has 
has been a protecting spirit.”’ 

** She is a woman, Gensenius.”’ . 

om A few more like her would redeem her sex fiom the charges brought against 
them.’ 

** Very sensibly spoken,”’ said Regnor. ‘‘ You are willing at last, I perceive, 
to make one exception, a thing which some months ago you were not disposed to 
do at the point of the sword.” , 

i be blushed. I felt how much I had wronged my friend Regnor at the time allu- 
to. 

**Sauy no more of that, Regnor. I did you great injustice, whether my senti- 
ments were right or wrong But I am bewildered, I need some explanation. How 
came you here ? where have you been ?’’ P 

**T fought a duel, and wounded my adversary, as I fear, mortally, and thought it 
expedient to abstain myself for a time.’” 

** For what did you fight ?’’ 

** Because my friend was slandered.”’ 

** And that friend was st 

** No matter.”’ , 

**Regnor! Regnor! You fought for me. I did not deserve this.”’ 

** After tarrying at Modgebury for awhile, I concluded to visit Munich.”’ 

**'To see Gertrade,’’ I added maliciously. 

Gertrade reddened, and held up her finger menacingly. 

** When [ reached Munich,”’ contirfued Regnor, I learned that you were seeking 
me. Knowing the place of your destination, I followed. Night overtaking me on 
the second day of my journey, | stopped here to solicit shelter. I was admitted 
by Edla Reinbeck. I soon learned your misfortune. You were then delirious, 
and your recovery was very doubtful. After staying a day or two, I returned to 
to Munich for your sister, and you perceive that she is here.” 

** Very good,’ [ replied, ‘* you give a very satisfactory account of yourself.”’ I 
turned to Edia. ‘* But here is another mystery. Destiny seems to delight in 
bringing us together in strange ways, and in strange places. his is not the first 
time you have made me a debtor to your kiudness. [I expected ere this time you 
were in a convent.’’ 

** And you were right ; I have been toa convent; I have a sister there; I came 
to see her. The owners of this cottige are distant relations of mother; accordingly 
it was natural I should tarry with them during my stay here. You were brought 
here bruised and bleeding. I recognized you. ‘The rest is known.’’ 

** May God bless you forall your kindness,’’ I said warmly. 

‘*Regnor and Gertrude come nearer,’’ I said. They obeyed. I placed my 
sister’s hand in Regnor’s, and added, ‘* Take her, and may she be to you all 
that you hope or wish.’’ 

Gertrude wept. Regnor’s fine countenance was radiant with happiness. Even 
my own cold heart throbbed more joyfully at that moment. 

‘* There is one thing more,”’ said Regnor, and then checked himself. 

I looked at Edla and regretted more than ever the fallacies of woman. When 
I turned from her to Gertrude, she was reading that regret upon my features. 

‘* Poor Gensenius !’’ she sighed, ‘‘ how deep are your prejudices—how pervert- 
ed your judgment.’’ 

Time passed on. My recovery was rapid. The society of my friends had been 
a good medicine. I was attended ever by happy faces. Edla alone seemed sad. 
The cause I could not tell—I had no means of judging. I had never studied wo- 
man, I could not analyze her heart. To me she was, in many respects, a myste- 
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ry, deep, intangible. 1 knew all her failings, but bad never looked for her virtues 
snew her power for evil, bat not for good. 





A convent was near with its neat chapel adjoining. It was a clear, bright morn- 
ing, when attended by happy friends, | went thither. The air was sweet and 
balmy, like the thoughts tha filled the heart of Regoor and his blooming young bride. 
felt a new rigor in my wasted limbs as I caught the first zephyrs of that delicious 
Isun-rise hour. I believe that then and there, while the dazzling beam fell on my 
brow, while the loving breezes kissed my pale lips, while the birds sang in my 
ear, while I looked around upon fields of verdure, upon mountain and valley, 
while [ heard the trusting words of Regnoz and Gertrude, while their dear faces 
were turned smiling upon me, while I felt them wringing my hands and berms 
me, while I saw hope written upon every lineament of their faces, I believe I felt 
grateful to God, almost happy. We kept on tothe chapel. I saw them at the 
altar—I gave my sister away. In their elevated happiness, their countenances at 
that moment, were almost solemn in their expression, I felt strangely as | gazed 
upon those two beings—so full of hope—so full of trust. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





(ORIGINAL.) 
The Murderer. 


BY THEODORE W. STRATTON. 


Wirutn the damp and dismal walls 
Of a prison—all forgot; 

Where scarce a ray of sun-light falls 
To cheer the captive’s lot: 


But though condemned, yet can he not 
Upon a hope depend ” 

And though by all the world forgot, 
Yet hath he nota Friend ? 


ed 


A MAN in fetters and in chains Say ! can he not in humble faith, 
Is seated on the ground; Lift up his eyes to Heaven? 
Upon his character what stains Is there no voice unto him saith 

His noble frame has bound ! Repent, and be forgiven ? 


He sits all silent and alone, 
No smile is on his face ; 
He counts in sad and mournful tone, 
The hours that fly apace; 
No light streams through his burdened heart, 
But sorrow clouds his brow; 
Say! whatto him can joy impart? 
i. oh! he needs it now. 


What though the world look coldly down 
Upon the guilty one; 
There is a God who will not frowa 
Upon His wayward son ; 
If he in penitence and prayer 
Will seek his Father’s face; 
But for his /ife will ever care, 
And give his spirit grace. , 


Strong is the grief that bows his frame, 
That dims his fading eye ; 
Once he posessed an honored name, 


Then if his Father bids him live, 
And takes him for His own; 
Oh ! shall not mortal man forgive, 
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But now—condemned to die. That he may yet atone ? 

For once by passion led astray And if our God forgives the man, 
With secret steps and slow ; And makes his spirit free ; 

He took—when reason lost her sway, Say ! shall thy wretched brother hang 
The iife-blood of a foe, - Upon the gallows-tree ? 

Deep is the sorrow—even now Oh ! then, upon his guilty head 
His guilty heart doth feel ; Let not thy vengeance fall ; 

For lo! upon his sin-cursed brow Lest thou should’st wish when he is dead, 
Is set the murderer’s seal ; The bioody deed t’recall ; 

And while he lives, that bloody deed Oh ! then forgive! forgive the slave, 
Will busy thought rehearse ; As thou would’st be forgiven ; 

For on his spirit—none doth heed— And do to him as thou would’st have 


Forever hangs a curse. Unto thee done by Heaven. 





ARTICLE CXXXVI.. 


Newgate. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Mr. John Davis, the Governor of Newgate, in answer to some questions pro- 
poanded to bim by a London Society, for the abolition of Capital Punishment, 
says ‘that circumstances convince him that there are many among the criminal 
population who are restrained from committing murder by the certain knowledge 
that they, if guilty, will be put to death.”’ 


Tue above article is going the rounds of our exchanges, as if it were 
an argument for the death-penalty. ‘The truth is, that prisoners, espe- 
cially those convicted of capital offences, are generally strong believers 
in the doctrine of Capital Fenishinest: And if their history be traced 
out, it will be found that many of them have been witnesses of public 
executions, A remarkable fact illustrative of this remark is found in 
the observation of Rev. Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, England. He con- 
versed with one hundred and sixty-seven convicts under sentence of 
death, and he put to each one the following pertinent question :—Have 
you ever seen public executions? It turned out that all but three had 
been witnesses of such scenes. What good then did these scenes do 
these men? They went directly from the gallows, and committed the 
very crimes for which they had seen men executed. A remarkable case 
occurred in England, where a man was so fond of executions, that he 
paid the highest price fur a seat near the gallows. He, himself, was 
executed for crime! 

A case also occurred in England, where a young woman was murder- 
ed by a man named Jones. He had paid his addresses to her, but had 
been rejected by the family. He murdered her. Upon searching for 
him, he was found asleep with the son of his landlady. He confessed 
the deed, but expressed no regret, only that he was afraid of the respon- 
sibility of two murders. He wished to.be hanged, and hoped that his 
exainple would be a warning to others, 

Another case occurred where John Hogan was arrested for the mur- 
der of Roughan, at Castle Waller. He confessed his guilt, and stated 
that it was without premeditation, and that he was anxious to expiate the 
offence by Capital Punishment. 

To go to Newgate. We are told that the question proposed here 
came from the London Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
We have understood that this society did not exist at this time. Be, 
that as it may. Before us is the testimony of one whose word willl not 
be doubted. We allude to Elizabeth Fry. She says, “in her early 
visits to Newgate, she had formed no opinion upon Capital Punish- 
ments; but that her intercourse with the prisoners had led to a decided 
conviction, on her part, of their evil tendency. The language always 
is, she stated, as soon as an execution is over, ‘Surely, we cannot pity 
him now; he is in heaven’? For their persuasion is, that this act of 
severity obliterates and atones for every former misdeed; and thus the 
minds of the prisoners are hardened by the reflection that the time is 
short, and the supposed reward is permavent. 

‘* But what is the effect on the minds of the acco:mplices, without? 
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This too, may be calculated. A boy was lately ordered for execution, 
for snatching a watch from a person, at a funeral in Whitechapel. ‘Two 
friends of mine, conceiving that he was innocent of the alleged crime, 
had the courage to go to the house frequented by the gang to which he 
belonged; there my friends found, two days previous to the execution of 
their comrade, the gang assembled, engaged in drinking, gaming, and 
licentious conversation. ‘he lad was executed on the Tuesday; on the 
Wednesday night, my friends revisited this haunt of villany, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to persuade some of these wretched beings to 
relinquish their evil course of life; again the gang were assembled, Af- 
ter the lapse of a week, these gentlemen returned on their mission of 
true humanity; the gang were assembled, engaged as before, in gaming 
and drunkenvess, and in plotting future robberies. ‘This appears, at 
least, to have been the case; for, two days after, thirteen of their num- 
ber were apprehended for crimes committed, subsequent to the execu- 
tion of their companion. And what became of the remainder of tbe 
gang? Another funeral, largely attended, took place in Whitechapel, 
. and there the remainder of the band were recognized by a person who 
knew them well, actively engaged in their iniquitous vocation.” 

In addition to this, we have the testimony of E. G. Wakefield, who 
was sometime an inmate of Newgate. e says: ‘The numerous 
chances of escape, arising in great part from the nature of the punish- 
ment, and from the nature of the punishment independently of the 
chances of escape—the calculations of reason, and the delusions of hope 
excited by fear—conspire to render Capital Punishment wholly ineffi- 
cient for the sole end of punishment, which is to present to all a strong- 
er motive for abstaining mae than the ordinary motives for committing, 


crime. * * * When I entered Newgate, I had not a doubt of the 
efficacy of public executions, as deterring from crime. By degrees, I 
came firmly to believe just the contrary. Newgate is the very best place 


in which to form a sound opinion on the subject; that is my opinion, de- 
duced from all the facts of the case.” 

With such facts as these, the opinion of the Governor of Newgate 
cannot be weighed for a single moment. The truth is that when men 
are about to commit acrime, they do it ina passion. They neither 
know nor care about the penalty. Then if that penalty be death, they 
teel confident that it is uncertain, and therefore it cannot have a restrain- 
ing influence. We must always remember that it is the certainty of 
punishment, not the severity that has the greatest effect. 





Capita PunisHment.—The Brooklyn Star, commenting upon the 
acquittal of Austin, thus speaks of Capital Punishment,— 

“The arguments for abolishing Capital Punishment are every day 
written in blood. Austin, indicted for the murder of Shea, was acquit- 
ted, after the Jury had tasked their powers of endurance for two days. 
He had carried a revolver loaded in all its barrels, an affray occurred, 
he shot his man, and the result justifies the reliance which he aud every 
other man of violence has age upon the certainty of escape in the 
present state of the law. We shall continue to reiterate our convic- 
tions, that until the law is changed, it is in vain to think of convictions 
of murder, however strong the proof, where counsel are engaged who 
strive for an acquital secundum artem. We say, that if the law re- 
mains as it is, itis safer to commit a murder than a burglary, and if a 
people prefer that the law shall so remain, on their heads be the conse - 
quence.” 








ARTICLE CXXXV. 


Discharged Convicts. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


Tue subject of providing for Discharged Prisoners is now attracting 
an attention bitherto unknown in the Old or New World. Private be- 
nevolence and Philanthropy are now suggesting plans to meet the diffi- 
culty. Governments have not yet learned that prevention is better than 
punishment. in truth, it is not only so, in a moral, but also in a pecu- 
niary, point of view. Lord Ashley well remarked in the House of 
Commons, that “If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, we niust be taxed still more heavily for its l’unish- 
ment. The expense of one convict for one year would educate more 
than one hundred children.” Some may say that the last remark is not 
wholly true. Perhaps not for New England. But the principle is cor- 
rect. Not only must government provide for, Released Prisoners, but 
it must go back of all that. It must provide for Education. The child 
must be looked after. There are, at least, in Boston, 1000 children 
who attend no school whatever. ‘Then again, Government is some- 
times the direct cause of crime. It takes away the criminal father or 
mother, and leaves a helpless, innocent, family to suffer. ‘hus our 

risons are filled, for these children, in turn, often become criminals. 
b Prussia, there is a special provision for the children of criminals. 
Prof. Stowe visited a large school there. He inquired, ** whose children 
are these?”? ‘The teacher replied, ‘ these are the children of criminals. 
We do not think children ought to suffer for the crimes of their pa- 
rents.”” A most beautiful thought! Cannot our country take the hint? 

But to goto the Discharged Offender. What can be done for him? 
W hat is his real situation? What does the government do for himrs 
What are private benevolence and philanthropy accomplishing? What 
is doing in the Old World?) What has been effected in the New? How 
has the Discharged Offender generally conducted? What do prison- 
keepers say? Is the community ready to co-operate in any particular 
plan? How many Convicts are released annually? ‘These questions 
and many others, we propose to answer. Such is the object of our 
Journal Ofcourse, they are not to be answered at once. ‘They are 
questions of vital importance, not simply for the community alone, but 
forthe prisoner. Important, not merely in a moral, but in a pecuniary, 
sense. For in saving a sinner, we not only ‘ save a soul from death,” 
but we do, what many would think, a higher work than that, we save 
property; aye more, we save life. In fact, we take away a burden from 
society, and give a blessing. We take a human being, scarred all over 
with crime; one who is preying upon society; who is corrupting and 
being corrupted, who is rendering both life and property insecure, who 
has made a hearth and a home desolate; who has defied every moral in- 
fluence, who, in short, has inflicted pains and penalties on many a hu- 
man soul that God alone only knows. We take such a being, and send 
him back to society cured of his moral maladies, ready and willing to 
contribute to its comfort and security. A work like this is god-like in 
its character, and must meet with the approving smile of heaven. At 
another time we shall take up this subject again. 
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ARTICLE CXXXVI. 
Causes of Crime. 


Tne frequency of crime is a subject about which there cannot be any 
argument. We have the evidence of it before us continually. ‘The 
press is sure to lay before its readers all the important Cases that under- 
go a judicial investigation, and much that is never made the subject of 
such investigation. Though it is uudoubtedly true that many criminal 
transactions never see the light, or are known only to the guilty, and 
those who never publicly reveal what they know of them—yet the mul- 
tiplicity uf offences against law, morals, good order, safety, and happi- 
ness of society, which becomes publicly known, are sufficient to induce 
every good citizen, and well-wisher of bis race, to exert the whole pow- 
er of his intellect, the whole force of his character, to provide a remedy 
hy which crime may be lessened, if not wholly abated. It must have 
become evident to most thinking men, that laws inflicting puvishment 
for what are termed criminal ikea will not prevent their commission. 
This conclusion is rendered inevitable from the fact that crime increases 
in about the same ratio as laws inflicting punishment have been miulti- 
plied. The severity of the punishment has not the effect of deterring 
men from the commission of crime. Just in proportion as this severity 
exists, we create in the breasts of men asympathy for the offender.— 
This is a principle in human nature, and ove that mankind will be slow 
to condemn. 

Perhaps it occurs to but few minds, that society itself is the real offend- 
er, in a majority of criminal offences, Yet such is really the case.— 
There is in our mind not a particle of doubt on this point, ‘lake a case 
for illustration. On the 11th of January, a man named Jaques, having 
a family, resided in Allerton street, Hoxton, Newton, England, was dis- 
covered on Blackfrairs’ Bridge in the act of committing suicide. He had 
a rope round his neck, one end of which was fastened to a large brick, 
and was in the attitude of passing into eternity. He was detected, how- 
ever, and banded over to the authorities. The officer who took him in- 
to custody deposed that on searching the prisoner, he found the follow- 
ing letter :— 


«My Dear Wire—I take up my pen to address a few lines to you for the 
last time, as to the state of my mind, for my beart is broken to think of my pres- 
ent condition; and that when I left you I had only a small portion of dry bread, 
which is all we have to eat the whole day; and, after working the whole week all 
the days and half the nights, both of us only earn enough to pay therent. Do you 
thiak I can sit by and see you starve? No, I cannot, it would drive me mad, my 
dear. I have been on thg wide world now eighteen years, and never stained my 
character only by this horrid deed. lam now driven to perish by my distressed 
circumstance . Steal I will not, starve | cannot, and employ I cannot get. So 
my dear Mary, I hope you will not fret, but pray for my soul, that it may be saved, 
and pray for God to assist you through all the trials of this world. Be upright, hor.- 
est and just to all. Pray go to your father for protection, | know that he will see 
that no harm come to you. Serve him doy and night and Gop will reward you. 
I tried to sell the ticket for my boots, but in vain, so T cannot bear it any longer. 
Pray for my soul to be saved. Sono more from your affectionate and broken- 
hearted husband, F. JAQUES. 

‘* P. S.—By the time you receive this, your wretched husband will be no more. 


‘** To Mrs. E. J. Jaques, 49 Allerton street, Hoxton, Newton.’’ 
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When the wretched wife came into court with want and misery de- 
picted upon her pale and emaciated countenance, every one present had 
an aching heart; and so powerful was the effect that some philanthro- 
pists immediately contributed five pounds for the relief of the starving 
family. 

Now, we ask the reader, whether Mr. Jaques, or the society in which 
he lived, was the real criminal? We only mention this as one among a 
multiplicity of cases that might be adduced, all tending to illustrate the 
great truth, that a great portion of the criminal offences which are com- 
mitted are properly chargeable to the political and social wrongs of so- 
ciety. From the most petty theft up to the crime of murder this view of 
the case will hold good. In all countries, and under all forms of govern- 
ment, it will be found to be true. Though the greater equality there is 
amongst the mass of the people, or the less want and destitution there 
are, the less frequent becomes the criminal offences, the causes of which 
are attributable to this souree. ' 

The public mind, the philanthropists, the humane and the good, are 
constantly at work to relieve the most extreme cases of want. But the 
longer that they have been engaged in the good work, the greater seems 
to be the necessity for their continuance in it. With all the boasted ef- 
ficiency of our charitable institutions in this city, and notwithstanding 
a single society has afforded relief to between two and three thousand 
fumilies, it is asserted as a positive fact, that there is more uurelieved 
destitution in this city, this winter, than there has been during any form- 
erone. This will, in a great measure, account for the increased frequen- 
cy of crime to which we have alluded. The great truth is, that destitu- 
tion, or want of the necessaries of life, is the parent of crime. Other 
causes do exist, but their operation is seldom when compared to that 
which arises from the deprivations which are essential to the comforta- 
ble subsistence of man. 

But what shall we do to remove the causes of crime, supposing that 
we have defined these causes rightly ? 

This is a question that must be answered satisfactorily before any 
great number of men will consent to move in the right direction, Most 
reformers have some favorite measure which, if the community would 
adopt it, Eve satisfied! that want and suffering would scarcely more 
be known. ‘hile we are willing to admit that some reformative meas- 
ures, would, if adopted, go far towards relieving the wants of society, 
and thus lessen crime, yet we never regarded the crimes and evils of so- 
ciety to be of such a character that the adoption of a single measure of 
progress would remove them. 

We have often said, that the idea is becoming quite popular of late, 
that no measure of progress possesses equal magnitude with that which 
makes every man who desires to cultivate the soila landholdor. If to 
every man was given the right to a reasonable portion of the soil, free 
of price, and some reasonable limit established as to the quantity of land 
a man may hereafter hold, it is our opinion that society would, by the 
adoption of this princible, do more to benefit mankind, lessen crime and 
vice of every grade, than has been done by the enactments of all the 
criminal laws that ever-existed. Philosophers and religionists may talk 
of the natural depravity of man, of the original sin, as Jong as they please, 
we are of the opinion that this innate, natural wickedness, would be de- 
prived of ninety-nive one-hundredths of its dimensions as soon as socie- 
ty oa iid with every individual member. Secure to every man the 
means of procuring, by his laboring a reasonable number of hours out 
of each twenty-four, a sufficiency of the necessaries and enjoyments of 
life for the maintenance of himself and those dependent upon him, and 
we will guarantee that crime and vice will be rarely committed, and man’s 
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natural depravity will scarcely be discoverable, and may eventually die 
out for want of aliment to sustain itself. 

We talk much about equality of rights, boast loud of our Democrecy 
and Liberty, yet the majority of our people are strangers to the enjoy- 
inent of either. Power in the hands of the few is constantly becoming 
more and more concentrated, and the coadition of the many is corres- 
pondingly made worse. Monopolies and privileges are fast springing 
up under our Democtacy, and they will accomplish the same results 
here that they have in other countries and under other less liberal forms 
of government. Ifa monopoly is destroyed in one shape, it finds favor 
in auother, It ever has had, and probably ever will have its advocates. 
But it is time, and the condition of our people requires it, that the advo- 
cates of special privileges should be placed in a minority. ‘The people 
have the power to remedy all the evils which they suffer.—N. Y. dmer- 
tcan Slaiesman. 





(ORIGINAL) 


Lines 


Written on first hearing the prayer in the Episcopal service “ for a malefactor under condem 
nation,” used on Easter Day. 


BY MATILDA F. DANA. 


Tue sun arose in brightness j And then, in faith, for the erring one 
On glorious Easter morn, Went up the inighty ery— 
And earth woke in her beauty “ Look down from heaven. behold oh Lord 
As erst atcreation’s dawn; The soul condemned to die!” 
The world stood clad in the verdure The voice of our supplication 
pee in winter’s sleep had died) Anecho knew on high, 
Of the resurrection garments “ For such,” (a voice there pleaded) 
Which she wears at the sweet spring- | ** | bowed on Calvary!” 
tide. 


——— —— 


The light of that glorious morning 
In the temple-aisies seemed dim, 

As I thought on the prisoner’s dwelling 
Resounding no Easter hymna. 

And then of the coming judgment, 
And more fervently did pray 

For the Holy Spirit to cheer him 
With strength in life’s parting day. 


I stood in the holy temple 
And listed the Easter lay— 
*“ Joy! for death’s chain is broken, 
Christ hath arisen to-day!” 
And while, in chant triumphant 
Pealed forth that glorious song, 
In unison stil) was throbbing 
The heart of that grateful throng. 


God speed ye on holy mission, 
All things seemed clothed in gladness, Oh! blessed of him are ye, 
A joy too deep for mirth, Who undo the heavy burdens, 
As if sorrow’s cloud were lifted And bid the oppressed go free! 
Awhile, from off our earth; Free—from earth’s direst bondage— 
For still, with each prayer for pardon Free—from the yoke of sin, 
Ascended the joyful strain— Temples which God hath chosen, 
“tt is Christ himself hath died for us, All purified, within. 
Yea, that is risen again!” 


ee 


And L hear the voice of Jesus , 
Say in his heiy word— 

“Who hath done it to one, the least of 

these, 

Hath done it to me, his Lord.” 

And the soul that hath wept in prison 
Shall hywn with you the lay 

Of joy, that “* Christ hath arisen!” 
On Eternity’s Easter-day! 


But a tone of sadness mingled 
With the notes of praise ere long, 

And the wailing voice of earth's sorrow 
Was bfent with our Easter song. 

“ To death hath man doomed his brother,” 
(Such discord struck mine ear,) 

“* And now for his soul implore ye 
God’s pardon, kneeling here.” 


een 
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The Greek Executioner. 






T He sentimental Greeks are averse to death punishments, and by way 
of stopping them, assassinate the public executiover. So spoumation- 
ly was this done, that the Government had to procure a Frenchman, 
who stipulated for the concealment of his office, even from his wife and 
family, as in the following éase. ‘This was promised, as he was to live 
out of the way, in the island of Egina. 

** His task performed, Carripeze returned to Egina, to his home. The 
same powerful guard was in requisition to conduct him to his house; 
and for greater security they landed at night, for they knew thencefor- 
ward the life of Carripeze must hang on a thread, unless he could shield 
himself from the vengeance of the people of Egina. 

When he arrived at the door of his house—his only refuge—the miser- 
able man found it closed against him. Within there was a sound of 
weeping and praying; but the wife he had deceived so long, whose love 
seemed turned to loathing, persisted in shutting him out from her house, 
as utterly as she had driven him from her heart. It was in vain he ex- 
postulated, but the fact of his arrival had become known, and already 
the infuriated population was seen rushing toward him in resistless num- 
bers. He called out to his wife that his life’s blood was about to stain 
her very threshhold; and then ber heart melted to the father of. her 
children! She opened the door, and he darted in, whilst the multitude 
raged round his stronghold, which they were only prevented from burn- 
ing to the ground by the wish to spare his innocent family. 

fo what a home had he returned, poor unhappy man! His wife and 
children shrunk from his presence as from a baneful thing; whatever 
room he entered they abandoned; and though he heard their voices, and 
saw them close at hand, he was yet more utterly alone than the loneli- 
est prisoner in his dungeon. 

One moonless night, when it was very dark, he stole out of his once 
dear home, where his presence was a curse, and went to breathe the 
fresh air on the beach. He had not advanced a hundred yards when he 
fell prostrate to the ground, shot right through the heart, with so sure 
an aim that he was eed before the shout of exultation which had fol- 
lowed his sudden fall bad burst from the lips of his avengers. 

‘The people had taken it in turns to lie in wait for him behind a cer- 
tain lofty cypress tree, close to his house; and the two young men be- 
neath whose bullets he fell, considered themselves most fortunate in 
having been the chosen of destiny for the execution of their purpose.” 
—Sketches of Greeks and Turks. 
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The Paris Executioner, 


Bentley has just published a small volume of sketches, entitled the 
‘« Bird of Passage,” and written by Mrs. Roman. It contains the fol- 
lowing, which furnishes matter for reflection:— 


The charge of public executioner of Paris has for many generations remained in 
the same family, and the race of Sanson (or Monseiur de Paris, as he is usually 
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called—for the headsman and the Archbishop of Paris share in common the same 
title!) may claim the horrible privilege of having, during the last two cen- 
turies, not only spilled the blood of all that was most atrociously criminal and ig- 
noble in the criminal, but also, in more recent times, that of all that was purest, 
noble—besi in the kingdom—the bleod of the royal martyrs, and of those whose 
fidelity to their cause led to their being involved in the same cruel fate. 

What an awful chronicle might be compiled from the observations of this family. 
And yet, these Sansons, born and bred to so detestable an inheritance that the 
heart sickens at the mere thought of it, and the imagination cannot divest itself of 
the idea that persons exercising these functions must necessarily be characterized 
by cruelty and brutality—these men, who are avoided as Parias, forbidden to en- 
ter into a public vehicle or a public theatre, repalsed with ignominious scorn from 
the bosom of the community, condemned to associate only with those of their own 
profession, and in short, treate¢ in a way calculated to make their minds overflow 
with bitterness towards the rest of mankind—are said to be good, mild, benevo- 
lent beings; exemplary in their domestic relations, and charitable in the highest 
degree to the poor ! 

poe having occasion, a few years ago, to go to a tradesman, whose work 
shop was situated in the street mhabited by the executioner of Paris, exactly oppo- 
site to his house; and that, curious to know something of his fearful neighbors, J 
questioned the man about them, fully expecting to hear that they were ogres of 
tna ‘raw head and bloody-bone’’ tribe, objects of terror and execration to the 
whole neighborhood. hat was my astonishment at learning that the patriar- 
etl fanily of Stinson, of which three generations inhabited the same dwelling, 
were ful of hanta kindaess, respected throaghout the district for the purity of 
titi lives, and their extensive charities to the poor, and that the bourreau himself 
wis renirkable fora certain degree of refinement in his tastes and habits, his 
leisare hours being devoted to the cultivation of flowers, and playing on the piano! 
The man further added that Mohsieur de Paris lived in very solid comfort, that 
his houss was very banisome, and that the income accruing from his salary and 
perquisites amounted to above twenty thousand francs a year, a large portion of 
which was given away in alms to the destitute. 





(ORIGINAL.) 


ARTICLE CXXXVII. 
The City of Expiation. 


Tue City of Expiation, la Ville des iations, is the title of one of 
the writings of Ballanche, the Christian philosopher, who died last year 
at Paris, leaving behind him a fame which will increase in lustre and 
— the more widely it shall be extended. An interesting notice of 

is character and works may be seen in Mr. Chase’s edition of Veri- 
cour’s Modern French Literature—pp. 68-71. 

The predominant thought of the book mentioned above, is the aboli- 
tion of the death-penalty. Christianity is represented as having com- 
pleted its evolution; the law of solidarity, of mutual obligation, has be- 
come the law of charity, of love; an immense city rises to receive all 
whe have crimes, offences, even simple faults to atone for. Society di- 
rects towards this city all men guilty of infraction of the laws; those 
whose consciences are troubled, are ut full liberty to seek here for calm 
and peace. The neophyte, upon his arrival, is deprived of his name, 
and after a series of complicated initiations, and a period jof expiation, 
longer or shorter according to the gravity of his crime, he comes forth, 
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resumes his name, and returns to civil life not only restored to his former 
rights and privileges, but also enjoying the additional advantage of all 
the good renown belonging to the pious abode where he has expiated his 
faults. Nothing is more curious than this penitentiary system, this terres- 
trial purgatory organized by a christian poet, and presented with that 
grace of style which characterizes all the works of M. Ballanche. Look- 
ing at it closely, indeed, many little difficulties, as to realization, may be 
wbjected to; but it must not be forgotten that our theorist is neither a 
mason, nor an architect, nor a justice of the peace; and, for a Utopia, 
this Salente expiatoire is neither less poetical, nor less attractive than 
that of Fenelen. 

Such is the opinion of M. de Lonienie, one of the most enlightened 
among modern critics; and if any of the correspondents of the Prison- 
ers’ Friend are so fortunate as to posses a copy of this remarkable work, 
and will be so kind as to furnish us with translated passages from it, 
such will doubtless be the opinion of ail our readers. 





ARTICLE CXXXVIII. 
The Model Sponge. 


As the ¢inner-hour strikes, the Sponge knocks at the door. Some- 
times he brings a bag of filberts with him. The host thanks him, and 
Sore tas sundry bottles of his best port. Sometimes he sends a hare, 

fe knows that the first rule of society is, that whoever sends a hare is 
necessarily invited to dinner. Sometimes it is a box for the play. The 
result is always the same. The Sponge knows all the secret springs of 
the heart and the stomach (they too frequently lodge together), which, 
ever so slightly touched upon, draw out a gratuitous dinner. His con- 
versation, too, is got up as neatly as himself. His fronts are richer than 
those of Regent Street. His jokes, also, are beautifully dressed. His 
scandal (for the ladies) is always of the newest cut, and his anecdotes 
fit as if they had been measured expressly for the company. He leaves 
early. He has a tea in the neighborhood—a dear friend who is ill. He 
does not stop long, however, for he recollects he knows a hot supper 
just close by. He carves—his mancuvres with the knife and fork exer- 
cise, in fact, are perfect—helps everybody to a wing, and a nicety, and 
does not forget the old proverb which says, that he who wishes to be 
helped in this world must, first of all, help himself. He goes home with 
a stranver, and breakfasts with him. He remembers, however, about 
two o’clock, that he has business in the City. His visit occurs, curious- 
ly enough, just at luncheon time. He is invited ‘\ to pick a bone,” and 
devours achicken, ‘ The air of the City is so bracing.” His appetite 
is most accommodating. Its range seems to exceed even that of Soy- 
er’s kitchen at the Reform Club. He likes everything. Cold meat 
does not daunt him. A large family does net terrify bim. Saturday, 
however, is the day of the week he likes the least. Itis the day of 
hashes, of make-shifts, of pickles, bread-pudding, and liver and ba- 
con. Sunday is his grand day, but he gives the preference of his socie- 
to those houses which do not involve a walk, er a cab, or an omnibus 
home. At his own house he is—but here we must drop the Sponge, for 
we would not go home with him for any price, We cannot fancy a 
Sponge sponging upon himself; the sight would he awful. ‘To he prop- 
erly appreciated, the Sponge must be seen at other persons’ tables. He 
is the gentleman-green grocer who attends dinners, and waits at evening 
parties without the fee. 









ARTICLE CXXXIX. 


Journal of a Poor Vicar. 


(Continued from page 408.) 


Dee. 28.—It is good to let the first storm blow over without looking 
one’s troubles too closely in the face. We haveall had a good night’s 
sleep. We talk freely now of Dr. Snarl’s letter, and of my loss of 
office, as of old affairs. We propose all kinds of plans for the future. 
The bitterest thing is, that we must be separated. We can think of 
nothing better than that Jenny and Polly should go to service in re- 
spectable families, while I betake myself to my travels to seek some- 
where a place and bread for myself and children. 

f am glad that Polly has again recovered her usual cheerfulness. She 
brings out again her dream about the bishop’s mitre, and gives us much 
amusement, She counts almost too superstitiously upon a New Year’s 
gift. Dreams are surely nonsense, and I do not believe in them; yet 
there is a mystery about them not without interest. 

As soon as the new vicar, my successor, shall have arrived, and is 
able to assume the office, I shall hand over to him the parish-books, and 
take my way in search of bread elsewhere. In the meantime I will 
write to a couple of old friends at Salisbury and Warminster, to request 
them to find good places for my daughters as cooks, seamstresses, or 
chambermaids. Jenny would make an excellent governess for little 
children. 

I shall not leave my daughters here. ‘The place is poor, the people 
are unsociable, proud, and have the narrow ways of a small town. 
They talk of nothing but the new vicar; while some are sorry that I 
must leave; but I know not who takes it most to heart. 

Dec. 29.-—I have written to-day to my Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and 
laid before him in lively terms the sad helpless situation of my children, 
and my long and faithful services in the vineyard of the Lord. He is 
said to be a humane pious man. May God touch his heart! Among 
the three hundred and four parishes of the connty of Wiltshire, there 
must certainly be found for me at least some little corner. I do not ask 
much. 

Dec. 30.—The bishop’s mitre that Polly dreamt of must soun make 
its appearance, otherwise I shall have to go to prison, I see now very 
plainly that the jail is inevitable. 

I am very weak, and in vaindo I exert myself to practice my old 
heroism. Even strength fails me for fervent prayer. My distress is 
too much for me to bear. 

Yes, the jail is unavoidable. I will say it to myself plainly, that I 
may become accustomed to the prospect. 

The All-Merciful have mercy on my dear children! I may not—I 
cannot speak to them of this dreary prospect. 

Perhaps a speedy death will save me from the disgrace. I feel as if 
my very bones would crumble away; fever-shivering in every limb—I 
cannot write for trembling. 

Some hours after.—Atready I feel more composed. I would have 
thrown myself into the arms of God, and prayed; but I was not well. 
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I lay down on my bed. I believe I have slept; perhaps also I fainted 
Some three hours have passed. My daughters have covered my feet 
with pillows. [am weak in body, but my heart is again fresh. Every- 
thing which has happened, or which I have heard, flits before me like a 
troubled dream. 

So the wagoner Brook has indeed made away with himself. Alder- 
man Fieldson has called and given me the intelligence. He had the 
coroner’s account, together with the notice of my bond. Brook’s debts 
are very heavy. I must, as a matter of course, account to Withell, a 
woolen draper of Trowbridge, for the hundred pounds. 

Mr. Fieldson had good cause to commiserate me heartily. A hundred 
pounds! How shall [ ever obtain so much money? All that | and my 
children have in the world would not bring a hundred shillings. Brook 
used to be esteemed an upright and wealthy man; and | never thought 
that he would come to such anend. The property of my wife was 
consumed in her long sickness, and | had to sacrifice the few acres at 
Bredford, which she inherited. Now, lama beggar. Ah! if I were 
only a free beggar! I must go to prison if Mr. Withell is pot merciful; 
for it is impossible for me even to think of paying him. 

Same day, eve.—l am quite ashamed of my weakness. What! to 
faint! to despair! Fy! And yet | believe in a Providence! and a min- 
ister of the Lord! Fy, Thomas! 

I have recovered my composure, and done what I should. I have 
just carried to the post office a letter to Mr. Withell at ‘Trowbridge, in 
which | have stated my utter inability to pay the bond, and confessed 
myself ready to go to jail. If he has any human feelings, he will have 
pity on me; if not, he may drag me away wheresoever he will. 

hen I came from the office, I put the courage of my children to the 
proof. I wished to prepare them tor the worst. Ah! the maidens were 
more of men than the man—more of christians than the priest. 

I'told them of Brook’s death, of my debt, and of the possible consequen- 
ces; to all which they listened earnestly, and in great sorrow. 

“To prison!” said Jenny, silently weeping, while she threw her arms 
around me. ‘* Ah, poor dear father; you have done no wrong, and yet 
you have to bearso much! | will go to Trowbridge; I will throw myself 
at Withell’s feet; I will not rise until he releases you!” 

** No,” cried Polly; sobbing, * do not think of such a thing. ‘Trades- 
men are tradesmen, ‘They will not, for all your tears give up a farthing 
of our father’s debt. I will go to the woolen draper, and bind myself to 
live upon bread and water, and be his slave, until I have paid him with 
tay labor what father owes.” 

In forming such plans, they gradually grew more composed; but they 
saw also the vanity of their hopes. At last, said Jenny, “* Why form 
all these useless plans? Let us wait for Mr. Withell’s answer. If he 
will be cruel, let him be so. God is also in the jail. Father, I say, go 
to prison. Perhaps you will be better there than with us in our poverty. 
Go, for you go without guilt. There is no disgrace in it. We will both 
go to service, and our wages will procure you everything needed. 1 will 
not be ashamed even to beg. ‘l'o go a begging for a father has some- 
thing honorable and holy in it. We will come and visit you from time 
totime. You will certainly be well taken care of; and we will fear no 
more.” 

*¢ Jenny, you are right,”’ said Polly, ‘‘ whoever fears, does not believe 
in God. Iam not afraid. I will be cheerful—as cheerful as | can be, 
separated from father and you.” 

Such conversations cheered my heart. Fleetman was right when he 
said that | had two angels of goodness at my side. 
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Dec. 31.—The year is ended. ‘Thanks be to Heaven, it has been, 
with the exception of some storms, a right beautiful and happy year!— 
It is true we often had scarcely enough to eat—still, we have had enough. 
My poor salary has often occasioned me bitter cares—still our cares 
have had their pleasures. And now I scarcely possess the means of sup- 
porting myself and children half a year longer. But how many have 
not even as much, and know not where to get another days’s subsistence ! 
My place I assuredly have lost: in my old age I am without office or 
bread. It is possible that I shall spend the next year in a jail, separated 
from my good daughters. Still Jenny is right; God is also in the jail! 

To a pure conscience there is no hell even in hell, and to a bad heart 
no heaven in heaven. Iam very happy. 

Whoever knows how to endure privation, is rich, A good conscience 
is better than that which the world names honor, As soon as we are 
able to look with indifference upon what people call honor and shame, 
then do we become truly worthy of honor. He who can despise the 
world, enjoys heaven. [ understand thé gospel better every day, since I 
have learned to read it by the light of experience. ‘The scholars at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge study too closely the letter, and forget the spirit. 
Nature is the best interpreter of the seriptures. 

With these reflections | conclude the year. 

Iam very glad that [ have now for some time persevered in keeping 
this journal. Everybody should keep one; because one may learn 
more from hiinself than from the wisest books. When, by daily setting 
down our thoughts and feelings, we in a manner portray ourselves, we 
can see at the end of the year how many different faces we have. Man 
is not always like himself. He who says he knows himself, can answer 
for the truth of what he says ouly atthe moment. Few know what they 
were yesterday; still fewer what they will be to-morrow. 

A day book is useful also, because it helps us to grow in faith, in God 
and Providence. ‘The whole history of the world does not teach us so 
much about these things as the thoughts, judgments, and feelings of a 
single individual in a twelvemonth, 

I have also had this year new confirmation of the truth of the old say- 
ing, ** Misfortunes seldom come singly; but the darkest hour is just before 
morning.” When things go hard with me, then am I most at my ease; 
always excepting the first shock, for then I please myself with the pros- 
pect of the relief which is sure to succeed, and [ 81 ile because nothing 
can disturb me. On the other hand, when everything goes according to my 
wishes, I am timid and anxious, and cannot give myself up freely to joy: 
I disturb the continuance of my peace. ‘Those are the hardest misfor- 
tunes which we allow to take us by surprise. It is likewise true that 
trouble looks more terrible in the distance than when it is upon us. 
Clouds are never so black when near as they seemin the distance. 
When we grasp them, they are but vapors. ’ 

My misfortunes have taught me to consider; with amazing quickness, 
what will be their effect upon me; sol prepare myself for the worst, and 
it seldom comes. 

This also | find good—I sometimes play with my hopes, but I never 
let my hopes play with me; so I keep themin check. I have only to ree 
member how rarely fortune has been favorable to me; then all air-castles 
vanish as if they were ashamed to appear before me. Alas for him who 
isthe sport of his visions! He pursues Will-o’-the-wisps into bogs and 
mire. 


New Year’s day, morning.—A wonderful and sad affair epens the 
year. Here follows its history. 

Early, about six o’clock, as I lay in bed thinking over my sermon, I 
heard a knocking at the front door. Polly was up, and in the kitchen. 
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She ran to open the duor, and see who was there. Such early visits are 
not usual with us. A stranger presented himself with a large box, which 
he handed to Polly with these words:—*“ Mr. ” (Po ly lost the name) 
** sends this box to the Rev. Vicar, and requests him to be very careful 
of the contents.” 

Polly received the box with joyful surprise. The man disappeared. 
Polly tapped lightly at my chamber door to see whether [ was awake. I 
answered, and she came in; and wishing me “a happy new year,” as 
well as ‘ good morning,” added, laughing, ‘ You will see now, dear 
father, whether Polly’s dreams are not prophetic. The promised 
bishop’s mitre is come. And then she told me how a New Year’s gift 
had been given her for me. It vexed me that she had not asked more 
particularly for the name of my unknown patron or benefactor. 

While she went out to light a lamp and call Jenny, i dressed myself. 
I cannot deny that! was burning with curiosity; for hitherto the New 
Year’s presents for the Vicar of C had been as insignificant as they 
were rare, I suspected that my patron, the farmer, whose good will I 
appeared to have won, had meant to surprise me with a box of cake, 
ro, admired his modesty in sending me the present before it was day- 
ight. 

When I was dressed, and entered the parlor, Polly and Jenny were 
standing at the table on which lay the box directed to me, carefully seal- 
ed, and of an unusual size. I have never seen exactly such a box before. 
I lifted it, and found it pretty heavy. In the lid were two smoothly cut 
round holes. 

With Jenny’s help I opened the box very cautiously, as I had been 
directed to handle the contents carefully. A fine white cloth was remov- 
ed, and lo! But no, our astonishment is indescribable. We all ex- 
claimed with oue voice, ** Good God!” 

There before us lay a little child asleep, some six or eight weeks old, 
dresséd in the finest linen, with rose colored ribbons. ‘The little head 
rested upon a soft blue silk cushion, and it was well wrapped in a blan- 
ket. ‘lhe covering, as well as the little cap, was trimmed with costly 
F lander’s lace. 

Atsuch an unexpected sight we stood some minutes gazing with si- 
lent wontler. At last Polly broke out into a comical laugh, and cried, 
** What shall we do with it?) This is no bishop’s mitre!” Jenny timid- 
ly touched the cheek of the sleeping babe with the point of her finger, 
and in a tgne full of pity said, “ Poor dear little creature! thou hast no 
mother, oF might as well have no mother! ‘Great God! to cast off such 
a lovely helpless being! Only see, father, only see, Polly, how peace- 
fully and trustfully it sleeps, unconscious of i's fate, as if it knew that 
it is lyingin God’s hand. Sleep on, thou poor forsaken one! Thy pa- 
rents are perhaps too high in rank to care for thee, and too happy to per- 
mit thee to disturb their happiness. Sleep on, we will not cast thee out. 
They have brought thee to the right place. Poor as we are, I will be 
thy mother.” 

As Jenny was speaking, two large tears fell from her eyes. I caught 
the pious gentle-hearted creature to my breast, and said, “ Bea mother 
to this little one! ‘The step-children of fortune come to her step-chil- 
dren. God is trying our faith—no, he does not try it, he knows it; there- 
fore is this forsaken little creature broughtto us. We do not, indeed, 
know how we shall subsist from one day to another, but he knows who 
has appointed us to be the parents of this orphan.” 

In this manner the matter was soon settled. The child continued to 
sleep sweetly on. In the meanwhile we exhausted oyrselves in conjec- 
ture about its parents, who were undoubtedly known to us, as the box 
was directed tome. Polly, alas! could tell us nothing more of the per- 
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son who brought it than she’ had already told. -Now, while the jittle 
a | sleeps, and I run over my New Year’s sermon upon “the power of 
the Eternal Providence,” my daughters are holding a council about the 
nursing of the poor little stranger. Polly exhibits all the delight of a 
child. Jenny appears to be much moved. With me it is as if I entered 
upon the New Year in the midst of wonders, and it may be superstition, 
. Orit may be not—as if this little child were sent to be our guardian an- 
gelin our need. lecannot express the feelings of peace, the still happi- 
ness which | have. 
‘ Same day eve.—I came home greatly exhausted and weary with the 
sacred Jabors of the day. I had along and rugged walk; but I was in- 
spired by a happy return home, by the cheerfulness of my daughters, by 
our pleasant littlefparlor. The table was ready laid for me, and on it stood 
a little wine, a New Year’s present from an unknown benevolent hand. 
The looks of the lonely litte child in Jenny’s arms refreshed me above 
all things. Polly showed me the beautiful little bed of our nurshing, the 
dozen fine napkins, the little caps and night-clothes which were in the 
box, and then a sealed packet of money directed to me, which they found 
at the feet of the child when it awoke, and they took it up. 
Avxiously desirous of learning something of the parentage of our little 
unknown inmate, I opened the packet. It contained a rol) of twenty 
guineas, and a letter as follows:— 


** Relying with entire confidence upon the piety and humanity of your reverence, 
the unhappy parents of this dear child commend it to your care. Do not forsake 
it. We will testify our gratitude when we are at ss i to make ourselves known 
to you. Although ata distance, we shall keep a careful watch, and know every- 
thing that voudo. The dear boy is named Alfred; he has been baptised. His 
board for the first quarter accompanies this. The same sum will be punctually re- 
mitted to you every three months. ‘Therefore, take the child. We commend him 
to the tenderness of your daughter Jenny.”’ 


When I had read the letter, Polly leaped with joy, and cried, “ This, 
then, is the bishops mitre!’ Bountiful Heaven! how rich had we sud- 
tat denly become, We read the Jetter a dozen times. We did not trust 
our eyes to look at the gold upon the table. What a New Year’s pre- 
sent! From my heaviest cares for the future was I thus suddenly reliev- 
ed; but in whatastrange and mysterious way! In vain did I think over 
all the people | knew, in order to discover who it might be that had 
been forced by birth or rank to conceal the existence of thejr ebild, or 
who were able to make such a liberal compensation for a simple service 
of Christian charity. I tasked my recollection, but | could think of no 
one; and it was evident that these parents were well acquainted with me 
and mine. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the ways of Providence. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 






There are some very eurious people at Troy, N. ¥. The Budget in- 
timated that the coffin of Hall, the executed murderer, had been pried 
open in the vault, and te corpse exhibited at a shilling a sight, where- 
upon * John Johnson, grave digger,” says in a communication, that he 
did show the body, to a few people, but that he has not “ received three 
dollars put it all together.” 
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“ARTICLE CXL. 
The New Boston Poisoning Case. 


LETITIA 8. BLAISDELL SENTENCED TO BE HUNG. 


The following address of the Judge will convey a clear idea of this re- 
markable case to those who do not understand the peculiar circumstan- 
ces. 

On Tuesday morning, April 24th, at the opening of the Court, this 
young woman was presented at the bar, to receive her sentence, she hav- 
ing plead! guilty‘to the charge of murder the day previous The Attor- 
ney General, in behalf of the State, rose, and with great solemnity and 
the deepest emotion, moved that sentence of the law be now pronounced 
upon the prisoner. On her name being called, she rose and stood unaid- 
ed, and without manifesting very strong emotions, during the entire 
scene. 

The prisoner was enquired of by the court if she had anything to say 
why Sentence of Death should not be pronounced upon her; and she re- 
plied that she had not. Judge Eastman then, in a solemn and impress- 
ive manner, addressed her, substantially as follows: 


Letitia S. Blaisdell, you have been indicted by the Grand Inquest of this county, 
for having, on the 17th day of February last, a. New Boston, in said county, killed 
and murdered, one Benjamin E. Blaisdell, a child about two and a half years old. 

On this indictment. you have been arraigned, and to all its fearful and momen- 
tous charges you have plead Guilty. ‘This, you have not done, however, without 
due consideration, nor without a thorough examination of your case, by your friends 
and as able counsel as the State affords, nor without having been fully apprised of 
the tremendous consequences that must follow such a plea. 

Our Statute requires that when any person shalll plead guilty to an indictment 
for murder, the court having cognizance thereof, shall determine thedegree. It has 
become our duty, therefore, to inform you, as far as may be, of the facts upon 
which the indictment against you is predicted. 

By an investigation of your case, we find, that when about a year old, you became 
the adopted daughter of Mrs. Sarah Blaisdell; that you resided with her for nearly 
eighteen years, receiving at all times kind and affectionate treatment from her, and 
her children. That about six years since, you left Mrs Blaisdell, with her consent, 
to procure employment at the mills in Mancoester, and other places; that you be- 
came thus employed, and occasionally returned to make a visit. In the monthof 
January last, about four weeks before the death of the little child, for whose mur- 
der you are now about to receive the sentence of the law, you returned to the house 
of Mr. Benjamin Blaisdell, the father of the deceased boy, and the son of the old 
lady with whom she was then residing. You came apparently to visit them as us- 
ual. Before your return you purchased at Manchester some deadly poison. Soon 
after you came to the house, the old lady suddenly died, but under circumstances 
which excited no suspicion at the time. After the funeral, you went to Wentworth, 
in this State, to visit the friends of the young man to whom you were engaged in 
marriage. You remained there a few weeks, and on the sixteenth of February, re- 
turned to Mr. Blaisdell’s.’ On the next day, the murdered child and three others, 
were left with you a short time, by their mother, and during that time, you ad- 
ministered to him some of the poison, having put it into tea which he drank. He 
soon sickened, became dizzy, put out his hands to his mother, and tried to walk 
and speak, but could do neither. The physicians were immediately in attendance, 
but he died in about twelve huurs 
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The child was buried on tke 20th of February, and on the 21st, you attempted 
the destruction of Mr. and Mrs. Blaisdell, by putting the poison into the tea of the 
family. As they drank the tea, they discovered some unusual taste, and drank no 
more. They both sickened; but by prompt medical aid, their lives were saved. 
Before you left Manchester, you had forged ¢ note against Mr. Blaisdell for four 
hundred dollars. You had never had any difficulty with any member of the fami- 
ly; but friendship and affection had always existed between yourself and them. 
When suspicion rested upon you of having committed the crime, and you were 
charged therewith, you denied it in a manner that seemed to carry conviction of 
your innocence. A few days after, when no proof whatever was known to exist 
against you, you voluntarily, without suggestion or inquiry from any one, confessed 
the whole matter. Your motives in perpetrating this revolting crime are an entire 
mystery—nor can we account for them upon any satisfactory principles of human 
action. The crime is murder in the first degree. 

Before you left Manchester, this family was well and happy. You came to visit 
them, and they greeted you with a sincere welcome. But you came not now as 
formerly. You brought not joy and happiness to their household, but you brought 
death into their midst. You had conceived, planned, matured, the malicious, 
fiendish purpose of destroying the whole family. You brought with you the 
deadly poison. During your stay at Wentworth, you hae ample time to consider 
the extreme wickedness of your intentions, and the danger to which you were ex- 
posing yourself; still you falter not in your purpose, and in a short time you return 
to carry out your plans and sicrifice your victims. An experiment is to be made; 
the efficacy of your poison is to be tried; and the helpless, innocent boy is selected. 
He is left to your care with ‘all the confidence of a mother. He plays at your 
feet, he prattles by your side. You take him up and give him the fatal morphia; 
and when you see him sicken and dizzy, and stretching out his little hands to his 
mother, and trying to walk, your heart relents not. May God soften it. 

But your experiment had succeeded. The power of your poison had been fully 
tested, and the next day after the grave closed over your innocent victim, you com- 
mence apew your deeds of death; and he who had always called you sister, and 
esteemed and loved you as such, and she who had ever treated you with kindness 
and affection, who had witnessed the struggles of her dying child, and whose heart 
bled with anguish at its sudden and most cruel death, are barely rescued from a 
similar fate at your hands. 

But we forbear to dwell Jonger upon this most painful recital—more doubly pain- 
ful when we consider your age and your sex. Our duty towards you and the out- 
raged laws which you have violated, is nearly completed. You are hastening toa 
higher tribunal, at which you must meet that murdered and innocent boy; for al- 
though you have swept him from an earthly existence, his soul still lives. And al- 
though your life must pay the forfet of your crime, s your immortal spirit will 
never die. To God we commend you for merey. He has power to punish and 
| power to forgive; and we beseech you, as you value your immortal soul, to 
make your peace with him—to flee to that Saviour whose blood can cleanse from 
all sin. 

The Court now pronounce upon you the solemn sentence of the law—which is 
this: — 

‘* That you be taken hence to the place of your confinement, and that on Thurs- 
day, the thirtieth day of August next, between the hours of ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, within the wals of the prison in this county, you be hanged by the neck 
tll me are dead—and may God, in his infinite compassion, have mercy on your 
soul,’’ ' 


The scene was awfully solemn and impressive; and many an eye, un- 
used to weep, was overflowing. We can but join in the tender and 
touching exhortation of Judge Eastman, and, conmend her to that only 
Fountain in which sin can be washed from the guilty soul. There only 


r she hope for pardon and peace that shall be enduring.— Boston 
ail, 
























ARTICLE CXLI. 


The Mission to the London Thieves. 






We find in one of our English exchanges, the following curious, and exceedingly 
interesting account of the labors of a Mr. Walker, a Scotchman, among the thieves 


- London. ‘The article was originally copied from Hogg’s Weekly Instruc- 
or:— 





Pernars few men deserve so much of the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of their Christian brethren, as these missionaries who condescend 
to men of the most wretched estate—who, full of a charity and sympa- 
thy which are so rare in this cold world, go about amidst the most pes- 
tilential airs, and to the gloomiest homes, to point the sunken eyes of the 
thief and prostitute to purer air and brighter homes above. Few can 
estimate the harrowing scenes which hourly pain the home-missionary’s 
heart; and few can ever know the discouragements that meet him in his 
progress, as he toils on in the service of his Heavenly Master; and per- 
haps as few can realize that glorious fullness of faith which sustains him 
in his Master’s work. Perhaps there is not in the world a man better 
qualified to discharge the home-apostieship than is Mr, Walker, whom 
we have called the ** Lion of Westminister” at York, and the ‘* Lamb of 
Westminister” in London. He is more than a lion in strength of purpose 
and moral courage; he is a lamb in the gent!eness of his soul and in the ; 
humility of his nature. For ten years he hasbeen almost daily in the : it 
foulest and most demoralized purlieus of Westminister, entering freely 
and without fear where single policemen dare not venture alone, and 
preaching and doing’good to brigand& and robbers, who receive him with 
pleasure, and listen to him with respect. Whilst lately in London, we 
collected several facts relating to this remarkable man and his services, 
and we had determined to lay them before our readers, but still we al- 
ways shrunk, from a feeling of delicacy towards this good missionary, 
from intruding on his modest path, and interefering with a course so nice 
and perilous as his. The proceedings of a thieves’ meeting, published 
in the * City Mission Magazine,” for Nov. 1848, has relieved us now, 
however, of all sense of responsibility in our doing so, and we can with 
peace open up to our readers a glimpse of the path which Mr. ped rom 
daily treads. Mr. Walker is a Scotchman, and is to Westminister what 
Mr. Jackson is to the Minories. He is the thieves’ missionary of Duck 
Lane, Old and New Pye Streets, Pye Court, and those other dark pur- 
lieus north of the abbey, which yield a plentiful treasury to the dean 
and chapter of Westminister. He has the confidence and esteem of the 
veriest outcasts of the world; and let the world sneer at the declaration 
if it will, he declares, and we believe him, that there are many virtues 
living side by side in the same souls with the sins which society sternly 
and inexorably punishes, and religion with pity condemns. 

In the earlier part of his career, Mr. Walker had related to a friend 
his experience of the wilderness of woe to which he went in faith to 
sow the good seed, and this friend being so much struck with what he 
had heard, published a particular account of the haunts and habits of 
the Westminster thieves. It must be recollected that these thieves are 
not totally illiterate, and that they have a special interest in watching 
public events. ‘They subscribe for newspapers, and otherwise take a 
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lynx-eyed cognizance of men and movements. The paragraph of Mr. 
W.’s injudicious friend met the eye of the leader of one of the West- 
minister gangs, as it was sworn in cofclave, that, as the missionary had 
betrayed their confidence, he should be pushed into the ‘Thames some 
dark night. Providence, however, prevented the consumation of this 
terrible plot. The chief of the murderers revealed their purpose to his 
paramour, and she, remembering who it was that had brought her med- 
icine and cordials when she was lying at the point of death, and who it 
was that always spoke to her so gently of Christ’s love for sinners who 
forsook their sin, and who exhorted her and prayed with and for her, 
rose in the night-time, and pale and trembling, repaired to the good 
missionary’s home and reveal d to him his danger. 

The intrepid soldier of the cross saw at once that unless he acted 
boldly and openly, his usefulness was gone as well as his life menaced. 
He accordingly went te the band—accused them ot their plot—explain- 
ed the circumstances of the publication—appealed to their experience of 
his past connection with them—and so regained their confidence by his 
frankness, that every design against his life was forgone, and these very 
murderers are his warmest friends. Even so do love and truth quicken 
those who are dead in trespasses and sins, 

We have often heard the adage bandied from mouth to mouth, ‘there 
is honor among thieves,”’ and the fact is substantiated by Mr. Walker’s 
experience. On one occasion, a friend expressed much anxiety to ac- 
company the missionary on one of his visits to a band, whom he had 
promised to meet in a secret place upon a Sabbath afternoon, “ I shall 
take you to the outside of the building, but I cannot take it upon me to 
admit you toour meeting, unless I obtain permission,” said the mission- 
ary, yielding to his persuasions at last. The permission of the captain 
was asked and obtained, and the friend was allowed to joiu the meet- 
ing. After prayer was ver, his friend whispered in Mr. Walker’s ear 
that his handkerchief was gone. The captain being informed of the 
fact, immediately commanded it tog be restored, at the same time indig- 
nantly saying to the thief who had taken it, “ You are no longer a 
member of our band, we shall have no dishonorable fellow with us.” 

Although driven from the paths of virtue, and péace, and honesty, 
many of these thieves retain a high sense of the dignity of probity, and 
often bear something like an honorable testimony to au honest life. One 
notorious thief in Westminister gives one pound a year to a ragged 
school, and on more than one occasion he has led children to its door 
and pointed their way towards it. ‘ Ah,” said he to the missionary, 
who one day had referred to his anxiety for juvenile instruction, * al- 
though [ am a thief myself, | do not wish others to be so. I am not so 
with my will, The law made me so. My first imprisonment was a 
false one. I was innocent of the crime imputed to me, nevertheless I 
was punished and ruined. When | came from prison | was an outeast 
from society. Nobody would employ a * gaol bird,’ and | was therefore 
forced to become what the blind law had made me appear to be and 
what the world believed me to be.” 

‘This is not a singular case in the missionary’s experience, and happi- 
ly he has been the means of reclaiming one at least to peace and re- 
spectability, whom the law had punished in mistake, but unmistakeably 
thrown into the vortex of crime. One young man who robbed, not be- 
cause he loved to do so, but because the honest would not give him hon- 
orable employment after a false imprisonment, was led back to the path 
of virtue by this minister of love, and now occupies a respectable posi- 
tion 1m society. 

The life of the missionary in the homes and haunts of the vile is a 
life of active charity, and such a one as prepares him for the apostolic 
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measure of this cardinal Christian virtue. Mr. Walker has been some- 
what censured by his fastidious friends for his exertions to reclaim the 
weakest and the most pitiable portion of all those who have been se- 
cluded from the path of rectitude. ‘* Oh, if you knew,” said the mis- 
sionary to aclear friend of ours, ““how many of these poor creatures 
are brought to this condition by the falsehood and villany of men of 
wealth, and how many of them would starve if they were to return to 
virtue, you would not blame them, and reserve your indignation for 
those who have destroyed them..”? World-doubting, censorious, conven- 
tional world, weuld you believe it?) Many poor unfortunates bave been 
led back to the ways of pleasantness oy this hero of philanthrophy, and 
are now happy wives and the angels of happy homes. 

The secret of Mr. Walker’s success in teaching these, our poor broth- 
ers and sisters of humanity, is love. He went first among them and be- 
friended them, and having gained their confidence, he \ifted up the veil 
that divided them from the Redeemer’s kingdom—preached repentance, 
and pointed to the glorious heavens, through the merits of the crucified 
Savior. ‘ | would rather consent to die than divulge to the law-oflicers 
anything that has been revealed in confidence to me by these people,” 
says the good missionary; “ Lam the servant of Him whose ministry is 
love, and who reserves to himself vengeance.” 

For ten years has Mr. Walker lived amongst these people, condemn- 
ing their practices, pointing out the evil of their ways, describing the 
pevce and glory of virtue and religion, and never in one single instance 
suffering an expression palliating their ways of life to cross his lips; and 
yet the very thieves breathe his name in love. The poor and lowly scat- 
ter blessings perfumed with the incense of prayer upcn his path, and the 
desponding and sorrowing sigh, and ‘* wish they were only as sure of 
heaven as he.”’ 

Fortunately, there are now incontestible corroborative facts, before 
the public upon this subjeet; and it willbe seen that our good friend 
Walker’s case is nota singular one. ‘The following description of a 
meeting of thieves, held in London, surpasses all that ever yet was 
placed apon the records of history, and shows us what might be done if 
men were only wise. All the Bow-street officers and thief-takers in the 
metropolis could not have brought together 207 thieves in a month; but 
love—the will to do them good, and the confidence won ty one ebristian 
man—drew them veluntarily together to listen to words of hope and 
promise, and to beheld the glimmerings of a better future. ‘This meet- 
ing is one of the most serious phenomena of the age, and is calculated 
to produce much reflection upon our social condition, and to widen 
much the circle of general charity. We extract the accoun from the 
Era, of November, 1848:— 

** Everybody has heard of the Ragged Schools, and most people know 
that Lord Ashley is their principal promoter. Now, there is what is 
termed the London City Mission, established for the purpose of support- 
ing Ragged Schools, and employing missionaries to reform people living 
amongst us of humble callings and of all ages. One of these missiona- 
ries is Mr. Jackson, of the Rag Fair and Rosemary-lane district. His 
house is open to all who choose to visit him in search of advice and as- 
sistance; and between June and December, 1847, so many as 2343 calls 
upon him were made py children and young persons. People at all ac- 
quainted with the neighborhood to which Mr, Jackson’s zealous, pious, 
and philanthropic labors are confined, will not he surprised to learn that 
he is termed the ‘ Thieves’ Missionary,’ a distinction of which he is, 
doubtless, by no means ashamed, and one which he has been at mueh 
pains to obtain. He is, in fact, in the confidence of the thieves of Lon- 
don—a confidence profitable to them and to the whole community. How 
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this intimacy was obtained, and by what means it is kept up with advan- 
tage to both parties, it would take a volume to relate-—such a volume as 
would put ¢ Paul Clifford’ and ‘Jack Sheppard’ in the shade—such a 
story of real life as would eclipse all the sentimental slang, and vice made 
charming, that have been prepared by different authors to suit the tastes 
of different palates, but not to benefit their owners. 

** When we consider how many missionaries are eaten by savages, 
speared by Indians, killed by fever, and otherwise made to suffer in the 
pursuit of their calling—when we remember what is borne by these men 
without ‘fainting by the way ’—it is nut to be wondered at that Mr. 
Jackson courts and keeps such dangerous acquaintances as professed 
thieves; and when we reflect upon what is done in the jungle, on the 
prairie, in the mountains, the desert, and in the wilderness, it is by no 
means surprising that his ‘ mission’ is not unsuccessful. 

**'The fact that half a dozen pickpockets occasionally drop in and take 
tea with him and his respectable family, or that he, a moral man anda 
Christian, goes openly into dens of infamy, and familiarizes himse!f with 
sin in its most sickening shape (and these be facts), is not so striking as 
is the evidence of the existence of such cool outlaws, and such deliberate 
crime, as those to which we allude. But we are coming to more of this 
presently. We are about to describe a scene which Bulwer, nor Ains- 
worth, nor Reynolds never dreamed of in their philosophy. 

‘‘Ttoccurred to Mr, Jackson, upon the receipt of Lord Ashley’s speech, 
spoken in the House of Commons, in June Jast, that some of his ‘ young 
friends’? might desire to emigrate ‘at the expense of the Government,’ 
but not after the manner in which culprits usually leave the mother 
country. He accordingly put the question to one of them, the answer 
was, ‘I should jump at it?? Thus encouraged, he made further inquiry 
among his wicked associates, and shortly afterward, to use the words of 
the ‘ City Mission Magazine’ for this month, (November)—‘ Mr. Jack- 
son was sent for by a‘number of thieves lodging in a court adjacent to 
the district called Blue Anchor Yard. He went,and they expressed 
themselves desirous to know whether any hope could be held out of their 
obtaining an honest livelihood, however humble, in our colonies, instead 
of continuing to pursue their present criminal course in this country, 
from which they found it now almost an impossibility to exterminate 
themselves. ‘It would,’’ said they, be acapital thing for chaps like 
us.’? b 

‘* Of course the matter was seriously discussed, and we ask any think- 
ing man, whether a scene more interesting can be imagined than that 
wherein the moral and religious champion stood, surrounded by the law- 
less gang of castaways, the miscreants, whose hands or fingers were 
against everybody, and at whom every man’s (particularly every police- 
man’s) hand was directed? We can believe in ‘’‘he Beggar’s Opera,’ 
and Peachum, Lockett, and Filch are to us living characters; but there 
is something in this truth far more strange than fiction. ‘lo proceed: 
Mr. Jackson informed his audience that Lord Ashley was about to hon- 
or him with a visit, and he would have much pleasure in introducing 
them to his lordship. ‘The Irish Free School was fixed on as the place 
of meeting, and on the evening of ‘Thursday, July 27, 1848, the convicted 
felons, vagrants and known thieves, assembled together to the number of 
two hundred and seven, for the purpose of consuying Lord Ashley as to 
the best means of bettering their condition. ‘Two hundred and seven 
thieves! Even Mr. Jackson was not prepared for this, It was a meet- 
ing that had never taken place since Spartan boys had ceased to congre- 
gate. ‘I'wo hundred and seven professed thieves surrounding half a doz- 
en honest men was a sight worthy of all the metropolitan magistrates 
anc entire police force. Had Porson’s devil taken ‘a walk’ that night, 
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what would he have said or done in passing the Jrish Free School? But 
we must not pause to motalise. The ‘City Mission Magazine’ says, 
with becoming candor, coolness, and gravity—* Several of the best known 
and most experienced thieves were stationed at the door, to prevent the 
admission of any but thieves. Some four or five individuals, who were 
not at first known, were subjected to a more public examination, and on- 
ly allowed to remain on their stating who they were, and being recog- 
nized as members of the dishonest fraternity; and before the proceed- 
ings of the evening commenced, the question was very carefully put, 
and repeated several times, whether any one was in the room of whom 
others entertained doubts as to who he was. The object of this care 
was, as so mnany of them were in danger of getting into trouble, as they 
call it, or in other words, of being taken up for crimes, if discovered, to 
ascertain whether any one who should betray them was present. . 

** How will it be supposed that the meeting was opened? Why, with 
a hymn, and then aprayer. And the writer in this Magazine, who was 
one of the few bonest men present, shrewdly says, ‘ What was the 
real state of the hearts of those present, while these devotional exerci- 
ses were proceeding, it is, of course, impossible for any man to say.’ 
W hat indeed, shall fathom the neart of man? 

** An address was next read to Lord Ashley, setting forth the nature 
and object of the meeting, and the characters of those who attended it, 
together with the result of the reader’s previous exertions in the cause 
of reformation, From that it appeared that rehearsals or trials had pre- 
viously taken place, and when they met, only one hundred and thirty 
eight avowed thieves were present. We extract from a table the results 
of inquiries made upon that occasion :— 


Number of individuals present - - - - = = = = 138 
How many of you have been in prison? - - - - - - - 138 
Have all of you been in prison for theft? - 0° scien 138 
How many of you ascribe yo fall to intoxicating drink ? - - - 27 
How many of you are abandoned by your friends, who could help you? - 21 
How many of you have friends who cannot help you? - - - - 83 
How many of you have friends who would help you if they knew. your pres- 

ent stute? - - - - . ~ - - - - - 5 
How many of you are willing to give up thieving and go to work? - . 138 
How many of you have mothers living? - oe ee Oe re ee 
How many of you have a father living ? - - - - - - 17 
How many ef you are are living with girls in an unmarried state? =—s - - 18 
How many of you are willing to marry the girls you are living with? - 11 
How many of you are married ? my fi Nat (AS inigr! 6 wir) wt? og 
How many of you sleep in unions? i> peer, (6 ebli sent > or uate - 69 
How many of vou ascribe your present ruiu to sleeping in the casual ward? = 42 
How many of you are likely to get into trouble? - - - - - 138 
How many of you are willing to emigrate ? - - - ~ - 137 


How much do you get for every five pound’s worth of goods ?—Five shillings 
in the pound, if we are not known : but if we are known ten shillings in the 
pound. 


‘The above is an important document. We leave the reader to pon- 
der over it, and the intelligent mind will there find more to engage it than 
we have space to point out, or ability to describe. One hundred and 
thirty-eight of our fellow-creatures in the prime of manhood, thieves by 
trade, self-acknowledged felons, ready to abandon their unlawful pursuits, 
and in this Christian, moral, liberal, and enlightened age, actually inca- 
pable of discovering how to be honest and live? Out of 372, 278 had re- 
ceived no education, and their times of imprisonment varied from one to 
twenty-seven times, while two forgot how many times they had been 
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incarcerated. But we must hasten to aclose. What was to be said of 
the two hundred and seven confessed and cdnvicted rogues thea and 
there? What was to become of them after the party broke up? Lord 
Ashley is a practical philanthropist, a Christian gentleman, a legislator, 
and a lord. He has a heart and a head that reflect credit upon human 
nature. He is an ornament to society and a blessing to mankind, but he 
must have felt and deplored his individual helplessness; here he must 
have seen the magnitude of his task and the littleness of his power. He 
addressed his hearers, we are told, ‘carefully and judiciously.’ No 
record was kept of his speech. He expressed his willingness to befriend 
them as it was his duty to do. His lordship candidly told them, that 
there was little hope for them here, and recommended them to turn their 
attention to the back settlements of the New World. Suggestive of lev- 
ity as may be these particulars, there is something so serious, so solemn, 
associated with them, that the jeer sinks to a sigh, and we say, ‘ Alas, 
for frail humanity! Alas, for wayward man!’ Lord Ashley could 
promise them nothing; and the sternness, consequent upon a conscious- 
ness of their unworthiness, probably melted into pity as he looked around 
upon the upturned faces of the prodigal, the profligate, the abandoned, 
the hopeless—the drowning men clinging to straws, the doomed, the 
guilty. ‘The gallows loomed in the distance of thought, the hulks were 
ready. 

***Mutual aid’ was what his lordship most recommended ,—self-reli- 
ance, self-sacrifice, a relinquishing of their old practices, and new re- 
solves for the future. 

«But how,’ said they, ‘are we to live till our next meeting? We 
must steal ordie.? One of the party arose and said, * My lord, and gen- 
tlemen of the jury, prayer is very good, but it will not fill an empty stom- 
ach.’ ‘There was a general response of ‘ Hear, hear;’ and the “direc- 
tors of the meeting,’ we are told, ‘ were in considerable difficulty.” One 
thief hereupon came forward and recounted how he had forsaken his 
criminal calling, and travelled to Exeter on fo& in search of employment, 
and back again to Mr. Jackson, who received him footsore and faint, 
and relieved him. Step by step, with evidence of repentence, must 
those rise who do emerge from their position; but without aid of some 
kind how few will escape the fate to which they are hastening. ‘Those 
who were present felt this, for a sum of money was contributed on the 
spot, and thirteen of those who were presentare pow in the wilds of 
Canada, Our readers must draw their own comments from these facts.” 

Are we not right when we say that true courage and true glory belong 
to the heroes of philanthropy? And shall not our Lord have rewards 
sufficient for men who, like Messrs. Jackson and Walker, follow in the 
footsteps of their Masters, keeping company with the vilest sinners, and 
being willing to be thought of no account that perishing souls may be 
saved ? 


Anecpore. A spinster went to a well known lawyer and engaged 
him to manage a suit for her, in which she claimed a legacy, to which 
her right was disputed. The suit was lost and the poor maiden said to 
the lawyer, “‘ How cgn I ever repay you for all the time and trouble 
which you have taken on my account? I have nothing to give me but 
my heart.” 

*« My clerk takes the fees—go to him,’ answered the lawyer gruffly. 




















SELECT POEMS, 


BY REV. 8S. G. BULFINCH. 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF TAS8SO. 
FROM BYRON’s “ PROPHECY OF DANTE.”’ 


Tue second, of a tenderer, sadder mood 
Shall pour his soul out o’er Jerusalem; 

He too shall sing of arms, and christian blood 
Shed where Christ bled for man; and his high harp 
Shall, by the willow over Jordan’s flood 

Revive a song of Zion, and the sharp 
Conflict, and final triumph of the brave 
And pious, and the strife of hell to warp 

Their bearts from their great purpose, until wave 
The red-cross banners where the first red cross 
Was crimsoned from his veins who died to save, 

Shall be his sacred argument; the loss 
Of years, of favor, freedom, even of fame 
Contested for a time, while the smooth gloss 

Of courts would slide o’er his forgotten name, 
And call captivity a kindness, meant 
To shield him from insanity or shame, 

Such shall be his meet guerdon ! who was sent 
To be Christ's Laureate—they reward him well! 
Florence dooms me but death or banishment, 

—Ferrara him a pittance and a cell, 

Harder to bear and less deserved, for 1. 
IIud stung the factions which I strove to quel); 

But this meek man, who with a lover's eye 
Will look on earth and heaven, and who will deign 
To embalm with celestial flattery 

As poor a thing as e’er Was spawned to reign, 
What will he do to merit such a doom ? 
Perhaps he’!! /ove,—and is not Jove in vain 

Torture enough without a living tomb ? 

Yet it will be so—he and his compeer, 
The Bard of chivalry, will both consume 
In penury and pain too many a year, 
And dying in despondency, bequeathe 
To the kind world, which scarce will yield a tear, 

A heritage enriching ail who breathe 
With the wealth of a genuine poet’s soul, 

And to their country a redoubled wreath, 

Unmatched by time; not Hellas can unroll 
Through her olympiads two such names, though one 
Of hers be mighty ;—and is this the whole 

Of such man’s destiny beneath the sun? 


FROM THE TRAGEDY OF ‘* REMORSE.’’ 


BY COLERIDGE. 


Scene—A dungeon; ALvar (alone) rises slowly from a bed of reeds 
ALYAR. 


Anp this place my forefathers made for man ! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us— 
Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God ! 

Each pore and natura] outlet shrivell’d up 





The Necessity of Strangling. 


By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies fal! back upon his heart, 

And staguate, and corrupt, till, changed to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ! 
Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks ; 

And this is their best cure! uncomforted =~ 

And friendless ss litude, groaning and tears, 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapors of his dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! Fo he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly detormed 

By sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations thou, O Nature ! 

Healest thy wandering and distemper’d child ; 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, feir forms, and breathing sweets ; 
Thy nielodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit heal’d and harmonized, 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 

Iam chill and weary! Yon rude bench of stone, 
Tn that dark angle, the sole resting-place ! 

But the self-approving mind is its own light, 

And life’s best warmth stil) radiates from the heart 
Where Love sits brooding, and an honcst purpose. 





The Necessity of Strangling. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Let the hempen rope go dangle, 
And the body let it mangle, 
That the preacher and the hangman may be gratified; 
Let the gallows be erected. 
And its merriment protected. 
That both justice and the curious may be satisfied. 


Let us have the silent teacher, 

In the gallows, while the preacher 
With the hangman, gives a lesson to imquity; 

If we’ve nothing else to aid us, 

Surely here we have arrayed us, 
Quite a portion of the glories of antiquity. 


They’re a set of fools and noodles, 

Dreaming, scheming YANKEE DOODLES, 
Who are lexguing vow to cheat us of variety, 

But in vain each hope and auspice, 

For the uprights and the cross-piece 
Of the gallows are the frame-work of society 


For the gallows let us rally, 
Over hill and over valley, 
Innovation ou the business prohibiting, 
For the funny exhibition 
Of the criminal’s condition, - 
Makes our neighbors all the better for exhibiting. 


As ourself to love our neighbor, 
Is the motive of our labor— 
So the gallows is the pith of CurisTIANITY; 
For, to rid one of the bubbles 
And the crosses and the troubles 
Of existence, is the essence of humanity. 
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ARTICLE CXLII. 


The Death Penalty Treats Human Nature with Contempt. 





BY REV. 





L. W. MANNING, 








In a former article, entitled ** Moral Arguments against the Penalty of 
Death,” | alluded to this topic. {n this, | wish to treat it as a separate 
consideration, having an important claim on the attention of the philan- 
thropist, the reformer, every one who aspires to be a benefactor of his 
race. I wish to show that the custom of taking human life on the gal- 
lows, as the legal retribution of crime, contemns the dignity of our com- 
mon nature, by assuming the right to do what the Supreme Being hath 
not granted to uny creature, by executing, as the prerogative of civil law, 
a function which the Divine Lawgiver hath not assigned to the most 
primitive, most heavenly moral statute in his own express code, and 
which defeats the intention and blasts the utility of any code, human or 
divine; and that it decidedly and powerfully ministers to this deplora- 
ble end, by begetting and fostering in the public mind a false estimate of 
the value of lite, its inherent value, | mean,—that original, intrinsic sanc- - 
tity, which cleaves to a MAN, as the visible noblest, lordliest handiwork 
of God. I know that this topic of man’s dignity, man’s worth, the sa- 
credness of human life; ect., has become somewhat common in our day, 
and even trite; but | intend it as more than a commonplace or a rhetor- 
cal idealism. T’o me these words have a meaning; they are the signs of 
stupendous and eloquent thought; they express something real, actual— 
a truth, as absolute us it is eternal. Man is invested with a dignity and 
a worth peculiarly his own, in virtue of his supernal origin, his alliance 
tothe Divine Mind, his capacity for indefinite growth, and the gracious 
design which bestowed that eapacity, the invisible world of joy or sor- 
row, bliss or misery,*which he is conscious of carrying in his soul, and 
the latent promise which he possesses of a destiny not comprehended on 
earth, too vast and various for the ordinary cycles of buman history, 
Which can be revealed only in the march of the eternal ages. ‘These con- 
siderations, which are proven to be facts, by every man’s consciousness, 
which are attended by christianity, and which assume a higher conse- 
quence, and grow into a mightier magnitude, in proportion as the hu- 
man mind is unfolded and understood, assign a worth to man as man, 
elevate him to a princely eminence above the brute, surround him with 
pledges of a grander and more immortal destiny, and crown him with a 
giory and an honor but little less than that of the angels. Man is worth 
more than institutions, for these are made for man, and not man for the in- 
stitutions: and when we sacrifice man to any institution, we sacrifice the 

reater to the less, the end to the means, the object to the instrument. 
Say what we will about the protection of society, as as argument to palli- 
ate and justify the infliction of death for crime, there is set upon a man a 
mysterious seal, a mark of dignity, a character of ineffable price, which 
forbids us to approach him with ruthless hands, to appoint for hima 
murderous destination, to make that precious boon of life, which God 
hath anointed with his own inspiration, the sport of motley and profane 
crowds. ‘lhere is a majesty in the thought of his likeness to the creator, 
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of the immortality for which he was made, which exalts him above the 
reach of human jurisprudence, transports him beyond the sphere of all 
political enactments, We may award any chastisement compatible with 
his spiritual healing, which is the true province of all statutes, political 
and moral: we may visit upon the criminal any tribute of retribution fit- 
ted to recover him from his sin, and establish his goings in the path of 
rectitude—but we may not spill his blood! Oh! thisi. not ours to shed! 
No human legislation may lay its retributive hand on the sacred life that 
God hath garnered up there!) When it does this it oversteps the line of 
its orbit, and, by interposing with what is above and beyond it, what is 
obviously not included among its legitimate rights, it trespasses on the 
sacred prerogative of the Most High, and commits a flagrant injustice. 

Now, the infliction of death for crime, treats this noble nature—made 
in the Divine similitude, with reckless contempt. It does so because it 
immolates on the altar of outward and temporal interests, the precious 
gift of life, with which no created and dependent being may interpose. 
When With the gory hands of an executioner, we extinguish the torch 
of existence, which was kindled by a divine breath, do we not transcend 
the authority of human legislation, and, as far as the poor culprit is con- 
cerned, nulify every penal statute? 

And what is the natural tendency of an execution on the gallows, in a 
moral view? Is it not disastrous to every social interest? Does it not 
degrade a human being in the estimation of his fellow men, by depriving 
life of the sanctity with which the author of life hath embalmed it? b 
giving to community the impression that a human life may be sacrificed, 
properly and justly sacrificed, to what is outward, transitory, mortal? 
Thus it subordinates man to an institution, merges his sacred individual- 
ity in the social compact, because it claims the right to immolate him on 
the altar of the public protection and welfare. But the social compact 
is made up of individual minds—it is man in the concrete, and, morally 


speaking, we have no more claim on the life of the —< citizen, than 


we have on the aggregate life of the body—social. Hence the extinction 
of human life for crime treats human nature with contempt, inasmuch as 
it is a sacriligious invasion of its most sacred right—THE RIGHT TO X18- 
TENCE! 

Hence all true social progress, all genuine reforms; must be founded 
on a recognition of man’s worth, as an intellectual and moral being, 
on a profound respect for the sacredness of humat life, and an ardent 
desire to raise its exalted ends. Until man is seen to be worth more than 
the institutions that were meant to be his vassals—the instruments that 
were intended tu serve tim—there can be no permanent reform. The 
end, the object, must rise higher, before the ineans can be effectual in 
achieving a lasting good. All true Legislation must recognize Man’s 
Greatness, as the child and image of God, and respond to it, before it 
can successfully punish crime, and bring the guilty delinquent back to 
virtue and good citizenship It should consult Man’s whole nature, 
and form aaa graduate itself by that model. 





It has been calculated that the beggars of England receive profession- 
a £1,500,000 per annum. 
t has been ascertained that 100,000 children in London are fot at 
school, who should be here. 
It is computed that there are in England anc Wales, about 5,000,000 
oxen, 32,000,000 sheep, and about 1,825,000 horses, one-fifth of the lat- 
ter of which are kept for pleasure. 
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ARTICLE CXLIII. 
Lady Jane Grey, 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


(See Engraving.) 


Lapy Jane Grey, “the mirror of her age,” an illustrious, but un- 
fortunate personage of the blood royal of England, was the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, whose mother was wife to Edward 
[V. Lady Jane, on her mother’s sile was great grand-daughter of 
Henry VII, and second cousin to Mary, Queen of Scots. She was born 
in 1537; and “‘ was not more distinguished,” says Horace Walpole, “by 
her descent, than by her extraordinary accomplishments, and these were 
adorned with such sweetness of temper, and innate goodness of heart, 
as rendered her the delight and wonder of all who knew her. Under 
the tuition of Bishop Elmer, she made surprising progress in arts and 
sciences, and could express herself properly in the Latin and Greek 
tongues. We are told by Ascham ‘“‘ that she wrote Latin with great 
strength of sentiment, and her contemporary, Sir Thomas Chaloner 
says, she was well versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, French and Ital- 
ian. She played well, wrote a curiously fine hand, was excellent at her 
needle, yet with all these endowments, so rare in any age, and still more 
remarkable in the reign of Edward V1, she was of a mild, humble and 
modest spirit.” Fuller quaintly says, ‘‘ she had the innocency of 
childhood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, the gravity of 
old age, and all at eighteen; the birth of a princess, the learning of a 
clerk, the life of a saint, yet the death of a malefactor for her parent’s 
offences.”” Roger Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s schoolmaster, says, 
** Aristotle’s praise of women is perfected in her. She has good man- 
ners, prudence, and a love of labor. She possesses every talent with- 
out the least weakness of her sex. I found her in her chamber, reading 
Plato’s Phaecon in Greek with as much delight as some gentlemen 
would read a merry tale in Boccace.”’ Indeed, he tells us it was to read 
Plato she gave 7 a hunting party, that was, at the moment, sweep- 
ing through her father’s park. Asking her ‘ how she could lose such 
pastime?’ she said, ‘¢1 wisse (know) all the sport in the Park ,is but 
the shadow of what pleasure I find in this book;” adding, that one of 
the greatest blessings God ever gave her, was in sending her sharp pa- 
rents, and a gentle schoolmaster, which made her take delight in noth- 
ing so much as studies. ‘The whole conversation, as he has reported it, 
is touching and simple, and specially interesting as illustrative of the 
cold formality of the relation of parent and child in that age and rank, 

Through her father’s machinations Edward the Sixth was induced to 
set aside , ond VIII's will, disinherit his sister, afterwards the Bloody 
Mary, and settle the crown on Lady Jane, who had just married Lord 
Guilford Dudley. It was on July 10, 1553 that the Dukes of North- 
nmberland and Suffolk, the last her father, and the first her father-in- 
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law, repaired to her residence, and explaining to her the state of affairs, 
kneeled to her, in homage, as Queen of England. Astonished, but not 
moved or elevated by these new dignities, she refused to take a crown 
which of right belonged to the late King’s sisters, and told them ‘ she 
understood the infamy of those who violated right to gain a sceptre, for 
it would be to mock God, and deride justice, to scruple at the stealing 
of a shilling and not at the usurpation of acrown. I am not so young, 
or so little read in the guiles of fortune as to suffer myself to be taken 
by them. Evenif I escape death,’ she added, ‘ Liberty is more pre- 
cious to me than the chain you offer, with whatever gold and precious 
stones it be adorned.” 

However she was at last prevailed upon by the entreaties of the fath- 
er, mother and husband, and assumed the crown. 

“She lifted not up the least finger to pre the Diadem on herself,” 
says old Fuller, ‘‘ but was only contented to sit still whilst others en- 
deavored to crown her; or rather was so far from biting at the bait of 
Sovereignty, that unwillingly she opened her mouth to receive it.” 

She is not reckoned as having reigned in England, being so soon de- 
feated and executed for High Treason by ber successful competitor, 
Mary, on the twelfth day of Feivents, 1554. Her letters to her friends 
and father, from prison, breathe the most touching spirit of resignation: 
That to ber father is a striking picture of a strong mind struggling with 
the then supposed duty of a child, 

Her husband was executed first; as his dead body was borne by her 
window, she wrote in her table-book three sentences, one in Latin, one 
in Greek, and one in English. The first two relate to her husband; the 
third was, ‘‘ If my fault deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and 
my inexperience were worthy of excuse. God and posterity will show 
me favor.” ‘This book she gave to Lieutenant of the ‘Tower. At the 
block the executioner kneeled and asked her pardon; she answered, 
‘** most willingly.” Being blindfolded, she felt her way to the block, 
laid her head on it, murmured, ‘ Lord into thy hand I commend my 
spirit; and then ber head was severed from her body by a single stroke, 

he was in her eighteenth year. It is said, that even Bloody Mary her- 
self was disposed to pardon her. Her fate was lamented thtoughout 
Europe; and Brooks relates that Morgan, the Judge who sentenced 
her, tell mad, and died crying, “‘ Take away the Lady Jane, Take away 
the Lady Jane.” 

It is Fuller who calls her “ the mirror of her age,” and she seems to 
fill among women the place given to Sir Philip Sydney among men. 
Her letters and small pieces have beep published in many languages. 
The following lines are said to have been pricked by her with a pin, 
possibly in prison:— 


Non aliena putes homin: quae obtingere possunt, 
Sors hodierna mihi, cras erit illa tibi; 

Deo juvante, nil nocet hvor malus, 

Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 

Post tenebras spero lucem. 


Which have been thus translated :— 


To mortal’s common fate thy mid resign, 
My lot to-day, to-morrow may be thine, 
While God assists us, envy vites in vain, 
If he forsuke us, fruitless all our puin ; 
After this dark I hope for Light again. 
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ARTICLE CXLIV. 


Leaves from the Journal of a Poor Vicar. 





BY JOHN M. SPEAR, 








Brotuer—I desire to express to you my gratitude for, publishing in 
the Prisoners’ Friend for the last two or three numbers, the ‘+ Leaves 
from the Journal of a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire.” 1 was utiable to read 
the story without weeping. I have never been more moved by any 
thing that Ihave read. It the more deeply affected me, because it re- 
minded me of iny own experience. 

I have seen some dark and trying hours in my short life, but they 
have usually been succeeded by bright and cheering events. | will men- 
tion an instance of trial, and of the good providence of God. ° 

A few years ago, when I lived about twelve miles from Boston, I was 
accustomed to frequently take a cracker in my pocket, and walk into 
the city in the morning, and return again in the evening. One evening 
when I was reunpuls Wold, soon afier I left the city I was overtaken by 
aman, who was riding ina chaise. He stopped, and looked at me a 
moment, 

** How far are you going this way?” he inquired. 

** As far as W., sir.” 

‘If you will pay the toll,” said he, “ I willcarry you, for [ amgoing 
to that town myself.” 


ne my hand into my pocket, I took out two cents, and said to 
im, 

‘“* There is all the money I have, I will give you that.” 

**T cannot take it,” he replied, and drove on, and left me. 

I now felt very sad. It was a most trying hour. I remembered that 
not long before i had enjoyed a good salary, was surrounded by a circle 
of excellent friends, and now, because I had plead for the poor oleeding 
slave, had endeavored to raise up the drunkard, and to reform the crim- 
inal, it had been said that I did not preach the gospel, and many had re- 
fused to longer walk with me. ‘These reflections caused me great dis- 
tress of ares though | was comforted with the thought that I had not 
concealed the truth, but had freely declared it as it had from time to 
time been revealed to me. ‘These thoughts filled my mind until I reach- 
ed home. I said nothing to my family, or to any other person, of what 
had occured. 

The next day a good friend called to see me, and inquired how I got 
along. He was unreservedly informed that | found some hard spots 
where I was then travelling, and as an example, I narrated what had 
occurred yesterday when I[ was returning from Boston. Said he, “ that 
is too bad.”? Leaving me, he was absent but a short time, when he re- 
turned and brought me twenty dollars, and put them into my hands. 
This sum he had generously collected from various persons to whom he 
had told the story of the two cents. I felt that I was under the provi- 
dential care of God, my heavenly Father, and from that hour I have 
been most fully persuaded that if Ido my duty faithfully from day to 
day, I shall not be left alone. ‘ ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
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When it bas sometimes seemed to me that I could not do my 


duty, declare the whole truth, and at the same time obtain daily bread 
for my family, | have been comforted by these words: ‘‘ Trust in the 


Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 


The readers of the Prisoners’? Friend can now understand why I was 


so deeply interested in perusing the Journal of a Poor Vicar. 





‘¢ Hang the Black Rascal!” 


BY A. H. BAKER. 


Are we not God’s law fulfiling 
When we choke a man to death ? 
Why then can we be onwilling 


Hane him up—he’s black and sooty, 

Hang a nigger when you can ; 

°Tis a pious, Christian duty, 

Thus to show your love te inan. 

** Blood for blood”—sure every bright man— 
Every Christian man will say— 

(But we needn’t hang a white man, 

Let his crime be what it may.) 

. 

Let the white folks do the klling— 


Many in this goodly city 
Doubtless would enjoy the sight ; 
Certainly ’twould be a pity, 

If they were denied their right. 


Raise aloft the Christian gallows, 


Men should see him yield his breath ? 


Murder to their hearts’ content ; 
If convicted, we are willing 

To commute their punishment. 
But if blacks, by wrong imbruted, 







Gather round the gaping crowd ; 

If you’d make men cold and callous, 
Show him, with his rope and shroud ; 
Order out the military, 

















Dare to do this dreadfu) thing,— 
No! we'd not have them “ commuted,” — 
Let the hated rascals swing 





Hang him high for an exemple ; 
Black folks do not often kill ; 
Here’s a chance to give a sample 

Of the honored hangman’s skill. 
Stretch his neck—he’s but a nigger, 
One of Afric’s cursed race ; 
Whata glorious, heavenly figure, 
Shaming Christians to their face. 





He’s no friends, besides comeouters, 
Madmen, whom we needn't feur ; 
Infidels, fanatics, spouters, 

Such as Garrison and Spear; 
Phillips, Andrew, Wright and Parker, 
Leaders of a motley crew, 

Of all colors, whiter, darker, 

Not worth minding—let ’em stew. 


Then let’s have the rascal strangled, 
He’s been friendless from his birth ; 
Better men than he have dangled 
*T wixt the heavens and the earth. 
Break his neck ; he’s but a stranger, 
Floated to our christian land ; 

We can hang him without danger,— 
Tis a high and noble stand. 








Try dark and curling tresses, 
The raven’s hue outvie ; 
And brighter far than Hesper, 

Is thy clear and sparkling eye. 
Thy noble visage seems to be 
Enstamped with true divinity. 


Rn 








To *t#***, 


Let the bands of music play, 
March him round, as making merry ; 
Let us have a gala day. 









Put the scaffold on the Common, 
Where the multitude can meet ; 
All the schools and ladies summon, 

Let them al] enjoy the treat. 

What's the use of being “ private” ? 

Hanging is a righteous cause ; ° 
Men should witness what you drive st, 

When you execute the laws. 














Gather, gather all the people, 
Let not one be left at home ; 
Let them mount on Park-street steeple, 
And the State house’s lofty dome ; 
Ring the bells and fire the cannan ; 
Every nook and corner fill, 

Till there’s not a place to stan’ on 
From the tombs to Beacon Hill. 
























Oh ! do hang him—we have waited 
Many a day for such a chance ; 
Let the hempen cord be baited ; 
See how gracefully he’ll dance. 
Dance on nothing ! oh, how funny ! 
How we’ll glout upon the sight— 
Sure, it’s richly worth the money, 
And Venjoy it we've a right. 
' Chronotype. 





The modest beauty of thy face, 
And the smile that lingers there, 
Drives fur away dul! sorrow, 
And dispels corroding care. 
Thy unassuming virtues claim 
A sphere, where loveliness is fame. 
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ARTICLE CXLV. 


Birtheday of John Howard, 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


To the Friends of Prison Reform, 
Dear Friends:—Believing you to be interested in every good work, 
and especially in that highest form of Benevolence, the Reclamation of 
the Vicious, we invite you to co-operate with us in the celebration of 
our Annual Festival, roe Birtu-pay or Jonn Howarp. For a long 
time there has been wanting a Journal in this country, that should reg 1- 
larly publish such facts and statistics as may directly have a bearing on 
Crime. Also an office has been wanting where the Discharged Convict 
could find sympathy; also where the innocent family of the prisoner 
might ask for advice. Such a Journal is published; such an office is open- 
ed. The Proprietor has made many sacrifices till he finds it necessary to 
make another appeal to the friends of the cause. ‘To keep alive the 
sympathy already awakened, it is proposed to celebrate for the second 
time in the ae the Birth-day of John Howard, which occurs on the 
second day of September next.* It has been suggested that we have a 
general gathering of the friends of Prison Reform throughout the coun- 
try. A more fitting time to awaken a true interest cannot be selected. Al- 
ready the work of preparation has comimenced, and it is hoped that this 
will be one of the most interesting gatherings that has taken place for 
many years, 

As the readiest and easiest way of giving all an opportunity to assist, 
it has heen proposed to have a Fair, the place to be announced hereafter, 
to continue one week, commencing on Monday, September third. 

We affectionately then ask your aid, not for ourselves, for it is your 
cause as well as ours. We know of no moral movement where there 
are such immediate advantages flowing to the sinned and the sinned 
against. It seems proper then, to extend to you the privilege of aiding 
in a mrovement; for where there is a universal benefit, there should be a 
universal sacrifice. Feeling grateful for the past, we feel that every 
thing should be done to sustain what has been so nobly begun. Instead, 
therefore, of stopping by the way, it has been deemed proper to make 
at least, one more effort. A sketch of our plans may not be inappro- 
priate :— 

I. To sustain the monthly Journal. 

If. To openan extensive correspondence with the friends of Crim- 
inal Reform throughout the country, on the best modes of Prison Dis- 
cipline. 

Ill. To create a wide interest for the Discharged Prisoner. 
IV. To awaken a sympathy for the Juvenile delinquent. 

V. To deliver Public Addresses on the various topics connected 

with Prison Discipline. 


* * The trae day, September second, happening on Sunday, it was deemed proper 

of course, not to commence the Fair till the following day. That occurrence will, 

however, afford a fine occasion for a most beautiful theme for the pulpit, and it is 

hoped that many clergymen will avail themselves of such an opportunity. 
37* 
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want.” When it bas sometimes seemed to me that I could not do my 
duty, declare the whole truth, and at the same time obtain daily bread 
for my family, | have been comforted by these words: ‘* Trust in the 
Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

The readers of the Prisoners’ Friend can now understand why I was 
so deeply interested in perusing the Journal of a Poor Vicar. 













‘¢ Hang the Black Rascal!” 








BY A. H. BAKER. 





Are we not God’s law fulfiling 
When we choke a man to death ? 
Why then can we be onwilling 


Hane him up—he’s black and sooty, 
Hang a nigger when you can ; 
°Tis a pious, Christian duty, 
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Thus to show your love to nan. Men should see him yield his breath ? 
** Blood for blood” —sure every bright man— ; Many in this goodly city 

Every Christian man will say— Doubtless wonld enjoy the sight ; 
(But we needn’t hang a white man, Certainly ’twould be a pity, 

Let his crime be what it may.) > If they were denied their right. 

, 

Let the white folks do the kllling— Raise aloft the Christian gallows, 
Murder to their hearts’ content ; : Gather round the gaping crowd ; 

If convicted, we are willing If you'd make men cold and callous, 
To commute their punishment. Show him, with his rope and shroud ; 
But if blacks, by wrong imbruted, Order out the military, 

Dare to do this dreadfu) thing,— Let the bands of music play, 

No! we'd not have them “ commuted,”— March him round, as making merry ; 
Let the hated rascals swing Let us have a gala day. 

Hang him high for an example ; Put the scaffold on the Common, 
Black folks do not often kill ; Where the multitude can meet ; 
Here’s a chance to give a sample All the schools and ladies summon, 
Of the honored hangman’s skill. Let them all enjoy the treat. 

Stretch his neck—he’s but a nigger, What's the use of being “ private” ? 
One of Afric’s cursed race ; Hanging is a righteous cause ; ° 












Men should witness what you drive st, 


What a glorious, heavenly figure, 
When you execute the laws. 


Shaming Christians to their face. 





Gather, gather all the people, 

Let not one be left at home ; 

Let them mount on Park-street steeple, 
And the State house’s lofty dome ; 
Ring the bells and fire the cannan ; 
Every nook and corner fill, 

*Till there’s not a place to stan’ on 
From the tombs to Beacon Hill 


He’s no friends, besides comeouters, 
Madmen, whom we needn’t fear ; 
Infidels, fanatics, spouters, 

Such as Garrison and Spear; 

Phillips, Andrew, Wright and Parker, 
Leaders of a motley crew, 

Of all colors, whiter, darker, 

Not worth minding—let ’em stew. 


Oh! do hang him—we have waited 
Many a day for such a chance ; 

Let the hempen cord be baited ; 

See how gracefully he'll dance. 
Dance on nothing ! oh, how funny ! 
How we’}] glout upon the sight— 
Sure, it’s richly worth the money, 
And enjoy it we've a right. 


Then let’s have the rascal strangled, 
He’s been friendless from his birth ; 
Better men than he have dangled 
*T wixt the heavens and the earth. 
Break his neck ; he’s but a stranger, 
; Floated to our christian land ; 

; We can hang him without danger,— 
*Tis a high and noble stand. 
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Try dark and curling tresses, $ The modest beauty of thy face, 
The raven’s hue outvie ; And the smile that lingers there, 
And brighter far than Hesper, Drives fur away dul! sorrow, 
Is thy clear and sparkling €ye. And dispels corroding care. 
Thy noble visage seems to be Thy anassuming virtues claim 
Enstamped with true divinity. A sphere, where loveliness is fame. 
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ARTICLE CXLV. 


Birtheday of John Howard. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


To the Friends of Prison Reform, 

Dear Friends:—Believing you to be interested in every good work, 
and especially in that highest form of Benevolence, the Reclamation of 
the Vicious, we invite you to coeoperate with us in the celebration of 
our Annual Festival, roe Birtu-pay or Jonn Howarp. Fora long 
time there has been wanting a Journal in this country, that should reg 1- 
larly publish such facts and statistics as may directly have a bearing on 
Crime. Also an office has been wanting where the Discharged Convict 
could find sympathy; also where the innocent family of the prisoner 
might ask for advice. Such a Journal is published; such an office is open- 
ed. The Proprietor has made many sacrifices till he finds it necessary to 
make another appeal to the friends of the cause. ‘To keep alive the 
sympathy already awakened, it is proposed to celebrate for the second 
time in the tie the Birth-day of John Howard, which occurs on the 
second day of September next.* It has been suggested that we have a 
general gathering of the friends of Prison Reform throughout the coun- 
try. A more fitting time to awaken a true interest cannot be selected. Al- 
ready the work of preparation has cominenced, and it is hoped that this 
will be one of the most interesting gatherings that has taken place for 
many years, 

As the readiest and easiest way of giving all an opportunity to assist, 
it has been proposed to have a Fair, the place to be announced hereafter, 
to continue one week, commencing on Monday, September third. 

We affectionately then ask your aid, not for ourselves, for it is your 
cause as well as ours. We know of no moral movement where there 
are such immediate advantages flowing to the sinned and the sinned 
against. It seems proper then, to extend to you the privilege of aiding 
in a nmovement; for where there is a universal benefit, there should be a 
universal sacrifice. Feeling grateful for the past, we feel that every 
thing should be done to sustain what has been so nobly begun. Instead, 
therefore, of stopping by the way, it has been deemed proper to make 
at least, one more effort. A sketch of our plans may not be inappro- 
priate :— 

I. To sustain the monthly Journal. 

Il. To openan extensive correspondence with the friends of Crim- 
inal Reform throughout the country, on the best modes of Prison Dis- 
cipline. 

Ill. To create a wide interest for the Discharged Prisoner. 
IV. ‘To awaken a sympathy for the Juvenile delinquent. 

V. To deliver Public Addresses on the various topics connected 

with Prison Discipline. 


* * The true day, September second, happening on Sunday, it was deemed proper 
of course, not to commence the Fair till the following day. That occurrence will, 
however, afford a fine occasion for a most beautiful theme for the pulpit, and it is 
hoped that many clergymen will avail themselves of such an opportunity. 

37* 
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VI. To collect a Library of Works relating to the whole subject of 
Criminal Reform. 

VII. To abolish the Death Penalty. 

Such is a brief sketch of our plan. Will you aid in any way what- 
ever? If you cannot, will you hand this circular to some friend, male 
or female. Permit us to suggest the ways of aiding:— 

. By annual or occasional Donations. 
If. By giving your name to our subscription list. 
Ill. By forming a Society in your town to aid the cause. 
IV. By sending communications for the paper. 
V. By enlisting your clergyman. ' 
VI. By sending books that have any bearing on Criminal Reform, 
or kindred subjects. 

VIl. By enlisting the Press. 

One more effort, and this great work will have received an impulse 
that will be felt for years. A failure now, and the Magazine ceases; 
the whole work is retarded, and years will be required to regain what 
we shall then have lost. Do not then let us suffer for want of a little 
aid. A few brief statements more, and we leave you to act up to your 
own convictions of duty:— 

I. ‘This isthe only paper in the world devoted to the Claims of the 
Criminal. 

II. Its columns are open for Free Discussion. 

If. It has no advertising patronage. 

IV. It has some of the ablest contributors in this country. 

V. It gives a faithful View of Prison-Reform abroad. 

For the Fair we shall need many articles. A number of ladies will 
be in attendance. Let us know at as early a date as possible what you 
can do for the work. Of course, we need Refreshments, Flowers, Fan- 
cy articles of every description, Cloth to cover the tables, &c. 

The articles should be sent, at least three days before the time. 


CoMMITTEE. 


Boston.—B. H. Greene; Wm. Pitt, M. D.; Ellen M. Tarr; Mrs. 
Briggs; Mrs. ‘Trowbridge. 

i ratinesn sadiiek Sones Keener; Mrs, J. H. Blake; Miss E. Field. 

S. Warrote.—Mrs. Betsey Clark. 

Foxsoro’.—Rey. Mr. Slade. 

Wrentuam.—Mrs, Lucas Pond. 


Iowa.—Mrs. R. L. Cadle. 


Tue following exquisite lines by Leigh Sunt, may be familiar to many of your readers, but 
they deserve nevertheless to be copied over and over again. The beautiful lesson they incul- 
cate ought to be repeated quarterly in every newspaper in the United States:— * 


Apou Ben Anuem, (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich—like a lily in full bloom, 

An angel writing in a book*of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

* What writest tnou?” The vision raised his head, 
And with a smiling look of sweet accord, 

Answered, “ The names of those that love the Lord,” 
“ And is mine one ?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel—Abon spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘‘ I pray thee then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 





ARTICLE CXLVI. 
Commutation in the Case of Washington Goode, 


THIRD ARGUMENT. 


We have felt it highly important to preserve every procee g r:- 
ing to this extraordinary case. Having been inquired of in regard to 
the final plea before the Governor and Council, we give a few facts, not 
intimating, of course, that we can give the words, or even a sketch of 
the arguments. ‘The speakers were Dr. Phelps, Wm. Aspinwall, Esq., 
and Wendell Phillips. 

Dr. Puevrs. He spoke of the influence of the death-penalty upon 
the sick, particularly those laboring under nervous irritability. He be- 
lieved ali his patients would be shocked; one he thought would suffer 
death if the execution took place! He had inquired, and he found that 
when the last eXecution occurred, that many physicians could trace the 
sickness to the scenes connected with that event. ‘There was a settled 
gloom and despondency everywhere among the debilitated and the fee- 
ble. it would be so now. He begged, therefore, the Council to take 
this fact into consideration. 

Lizutenant Governor.—Executions are now private. 

Dr. Puetrs. That makes no difference whatever. It is the fact that 
a human being is to be put to death at a certain hour, that produces the 
distress among the sick. 

Wa. Aspinwact, Esq. He was one of the counsel employed on the 
trial of the prisoner. He introduced a witness by the name of Wilson, 
who did not testify on the trial. No oath being required, he gave in his 
testimony. The following questions were asked :— 

Counsel. Were you acquainted with Washington Goode? 

Witness. Yes. 

Counsel. How long? 

Witness. 1 have known him ever since a year ago last June. 

Counsel. Were you in company with him on the evening previous to 
the murder? 

Witness. Yes, till half-past eight. 

Counsel. What clothes had he on? 

Witness. Had dark pantaloons, stripped jacket. 

Counsel. Where did you go on the evening previous? 

Witness. Went to Crombie’s tavern, Cambridge Street, where we 
drank together. 

Counsel. Have you ever seen him since? 

Witness. No. I heard next morning of the murder, and that Goode 
had committed it. I went to my vessel, and afterwards went to Ann St. 
to hear the rabrnpoyi Heard the constable say to Forman that he 
must go to Court to testify. Forman said he knew nothing about the 
case; that he heard the blow and saw a man, but did not know who it 
was. 

Mr. Aspinwall then gave a general view of the testimony, observing 
that every witness spoke more strongly upon the trial than in the street; 
that it was very contradictory. He then refered to the numerous peti- 
tions of 24000 names! He then refered to the new act about to be 
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passed in the Legislature, making murder in the first degree only a cap- 
ital offence, and that tried under the new law, Goode would not have 
been executed. Of Washington Goode, it might be said that his char- 
acter had been generally good. He had been in many vessels, and the 
Captains were anxious to procure again his services. He refered to the 
report then before the House, in which the killing of Lincoln was called 
a murder. It was not so, ‘lhe §prisoner was proved to be insane. 
Moreover, there were now in the State Prison eight capital offenders. 
Why not send another? 

«. F. Hopes, Esq. He confirmed the remarks of Mr. Aspinwall, so 
far as the testimony was concerned. He was one of the counsel, and 
he believed it contradictory; that in fact, in the place where some wit- 
nesses said Goode stood, there was an lrishman! 

Wenpett Puiturs. He referred to the 24000 names that had been 
procured in about seventeen days, three-fourths were men; though he 
would be as glad to present the women, for he believed their names 
ought to go as far to effect the object, as those of men. He contrasted 
the difference between the feeling now and twenty-four years ago, 
when during Gov. Morton’s administration, three thousand names were 
sent in urging the execution of the Parkers! Now there was a single 
petition of nine names from Woburn, which he would read.* He re- 
ferred to Forman’s testimony, and the complete contradiction of its 
most important items by Wilson, here produced. He believed that if 
this case were found to be murder in the second degree, that Goode 
ought not to be executed, for the new law now before the Hovse only 
contemplated making murder in the first degree capital. Had Goode 
been tried under that, he would not have been condemned; of course 
the council would not hang a man under a dead statute!t He here read 
from Ashmead R, 233, 257, 298, and Addison R. 145, showing how even 
aggravated murder was made out in the second degree. ‘There had been 
no case where a prisoner was brought in guilty of murder in the first 
degree in Pennsylvania where the evidence was circumstantial! He 
here read Brown R. 18, 

Mr. Phillips here alluded to the prejudice against the colored people, 
manifested in Lyceums, Schools, mobs, and which extended even to the 
jury box; no black man being allowed to sit on the jury; a single in- 
stance only ever happened of a colored man’s being drawn on @ jury, 
and that was by mistake, and the Court would not allow him to serve! 
With many the negro was but the connecting link between a monkey 
anda man. Had Goode been tried in some other countries, there would 
have been six black men on the jury. When England tries a Hindos- 
tanee, she puts six of his countrymen on the jury, and six Englishmen. 
So in the West Indies, I believe. Goode has not had a fair trial; the 
24000 who asked for his commutation said he had not. 

Goode was placed under bad circumstances. He was kept drunk; he 
went to the sailor bearding-houses, and he had to get the keepers for bis 
bondsmen ! 

Mr. Phiilips then alluded to the duty of the Council, which was to 
examine carefully after conviction, and-pardon the guilty, if any exten- 
uating circurfstances existed Of course, they could not pardon the in- 
uocent! George IV.heard every trial a second time! ‘This was the 
very case for a rehearing. Goode came here from the South West; he 
had been on the Mississippi; he had been in the War under Gen. ‘lay- 
lor; he had been hired three years to kill for seven dollars a month! 


* An exact copy may be found in our May number. 
t The law then before the House did not pass as was expected, though such a 
modification had the strong reccommendation of the Governor. 
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He had no school, or pulpit, no father or mother to teach him; he had 
been raised in the rice swamps; he had been in New Orleans, where an 
agent of the Bible society had been refused to give the Bible to a slave. 
He floated along into Massachusetts, and into Boston, where his class 
associates. Here he had got into a drunken quarrel; threats were offer- 
ed on both sides; a man is found murdered; and he is charged with the 

crime, and Massachusetts has nothing better for him than to hang him! 

This is to be done in spite of public opinion, when Dutee and York 

have been saved! 

Mr. Phillips here referred to the execution in Taunton some ten 
ears ago. ‘The Sheriff at the very last moment asked the criminal, if 
e were innocent, and he declared ‘‘ he knew nothing of the murder.” 

That Sheriff now begged that the law might be changed, lest another in- 
nocent man should suffer. 

Mr. Phillips said Massachusetts could not point to her common and 
Sunday school children, and say to them, that she had done all she 
could for the prisoner; that every opportunity for instruction had been 
granted to him, and having despised all her kindly influences, then he 
was to be hung. 

The above is a very faint sketch of the speech of Mr. Phillips. It 
was enough to move the heart of a stone. But in spite of all, and the 
24000 men and women, in two days afterward, even before the fate of 
the law was known, the Council, with one exception, and that a Quaker 
from Nantucket, voted to hang the culprit till he was dead, dead, dead! 





















Conpemnep Murperers.—Within a month or two from the present 
time, nine men and one woman will, according to the terms of their 
sentence, ascend the scaffold. The following are their names and 
crimes :— 





Vender, at Baltimore, for the murder of Mrs. Tego Cooper; Wood, at New 
York, for the murder of his wife; Baldwin, at St. Louis, for the murder of his 
brothez-in-law; Letitia Blaisdell, at Amherst, N. H., for the murder of the mother 
and child of her adopted father; Washington Goode, colored, at Boston, for the 
ruurder of a rival lover of his mistress; Ezra Dudley, at Haverhill, N. H., for the 
murder of his wife while returning with her from a meeting; the negro Shorter, at 
Buffalo, for the murder of a white young man; two slaves, at Lexington, Ky., on 
the first of June for the murder of Henry Yelliman; Alexander Jones, colored, at 
New York, 22d June, for arson; and there are some half dozen Jate murder com- 
mittals yet to be tried. 





MASS. LEGISLATURE.—This body has left the Jaw of Capital Punishment about where 
they found it. We had hoped after the House had passed, by a large majority, a Bill reccom- 
mending the entire abolition for everything but murder in the first degree, that the Senate 
would have concurred. We must try again. Let petitions be circulated at once in every 
town. 







WASHINGTON GOODE.—We have given a large space to his case, and now just as we 
are going to press, comes a long report from the Governor and Council relative to their pro- 
ceedings. This must be laid over. 











NEW YORK.—Large meetings on the Death-Penalty have been held there, but the account 
comes too late for our present number. 





PETITION.—FANEUIL HALL.—The use of this Hall was asked for on the day of the ex- 
ecution, and the subject was lald on the table. We would suggest, in addition, that the 
places of business be closed during the hours uppointed for the execution. 
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sent in urging the execution of the Parkers! Now there was a single 
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most important items by Wilson, here produced. He believed that if 
this case were found to be murder in the second degree, that Goode 
ought not to be executed, for the new law now before the House only 
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been tried under that, he would not have been condemned; of course 
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Mr. Phiilips then alluded to the duty of the Council, which was to 
examine carefully after conviction, and pardon the guilty, if any exten- 
uating circurhstances existed Of course, they could not pardon the in- 
uocent! George IV.heard every trial a second time! ‘This was the 
very case fora rehearing. Goode came here from the South West; he 
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* An exact copy may be found in our May number. 
+ The law then before the House did not pass as was expected, though such a 
modification had the strong reccommendation of the Governor. 
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He had no school, or pulpit, no father or mother to teach him; he had 
been raised in the rice swamps; he had been in New Orleans, where an 
agent of the Bible society had been refused to give the Bible to a slave. 
He floated along into Massachusetts, and into Boston, where his class 
associates. Here he had got into a drunken quarrel; threats were offer- 
ed on both sides; a man is found murdered; and he is charged with the 
crime, and Massachusetts has nothing better for him than to hang him! 
This is to be done in spite of public opinion, when Dutee and York 
have been saved! 

Mr. Phillips here referred to the execution in Taunton some ten 
ears ago. ‘The Sheriff at the very last moment asked the criminal, if 
e were innocent, and he declared “‘ he knew nothing of the murder.” 

That Sheriff now begged that the law might be changed, lest another in- 
nocent man should suffer. 

Mr. Phillips said Massachusetts could not point to her common and 
Sunday school children, and say to them, that she had done all she 
could for the prisoner; that every opportunity for instruction had been 
granted to him, and having despised all her kindly influences, then he 
was to be hung. 

The above is a very faint sketch of the speech of Mr. Phillips. It 
was enough to move the heart of a stone. But in spite of all, and the 
24000 men and women, in two days afterward, even before the fate of 
the law was known, the Council, with one exception, and that a Quaker 
from Nantucket, voted to hang the culprit till he was dead, dead, dead! 





Conpemnep Murperers.—Within a month or two from the present 
time, nine men and one woman will, according to the terms of their 
sentence, ascend the scaffold. The following are their names and 
crimes :— 


Vender, at Baltimore, for the murder of Mrs. Tego Cooper; Wood, at New 
York, for the murder of his wife; Baldwin, at St. Louis, for the murder of his 
brothez-in-law ; Letitia Blaisdell, at Amherst, N. H., for the murder of the mother 
and child of her adopted father; Washington Goode, colored, at Boston, for the 
ruurder of a rival lover of his mistress; Ezra Dudley, at Haverhill, N. H., for the 
murder of his wife while returning with her from a meeting; the negro Shorter, at 
Buffalo, for the murder of a white young man; two slaves, at Lexington, Ky., on 
the first of June for the murder of Henry Yelliman; Alexander Jones, colored, at 
New York, 22d June, for arson; and there are some half dozen late murder com- 
mittals yet to be tried. 





MASS. LEGISLATURE.—This body has left the Jaw of Capital Punishment about where 
they found it. We had hoped after the House had passed, by a large majority, a Bill reccom- 
mending the entire abolition for everything but murder inthe first degree, that the Senate 
would have concurred. We must try again. Let petitions be circulated at once in every 
town. 


WASHINGTON GOODE.—We have given a large space to his case, and now just as we 
are going to press, comes a long report from the Governor and Council relative to their pro- 
ceedings. This must be laid over. 
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ARTICLE CXLVII. 


The New York Riot. 
15 persons killed—25 wounded—53 arrested ! ! 


Dov Briess, many of our readers have heard of the terrible scenes which have 
lately taken place in New York. Our exchanges are full of accounts. A more 
dreadful affair has seldom occurred. And what makes the whole matter worse, is 
that generally innocent persons have been killed. We have watched the papers 
with mach interest, aud we find a general approbation of the conduct of the civil 
authorities. We cannot see the absolute necessity of using the deadly weapons 
that were employed. And in fact now we are told very coolly, by the Jury of In- 
quest, that had more of the Police been on the ground then there would have been 
ne necessity of the military! True, we do not know what the mob might have 
done. But we do know what the military have done, 

We suppose that many will look to‘us for an opinion. But our friends should 
remember that our main object in our Journal is to show the inefficacy of the death 
penalty; that there is no need of killing a man when he is secured and can no 
longer do any harm. But then the very spirit that takes away so meanly, so cow- 
ardly, the life of the criminal, breaks away and shows itself in war, and various 
other form# of violonce. Every one who knows us, knows that we are in favor of 
order. But we do believe that the public authorities of New York transcended 
every principle of humanity in the deadly course that was taken, They, in fact, 
became the mob in turn. We do not believe that that mob, violent as it appeared 
to be, would have done half the damage that has been done by the authorities 
themselves. We believe, too, that the violence of that mob has been overstated, 
that the public mind has been inflamed to an unreasonable extent, and when the 
trials come on, it will be seen that our words are true. 

Of the quarrels of the two actors, we have had but one opinion, that they might 
have settled their own matters, without inflaming the public mind through the 
press. Both must regret the terrible results of a quarrel which ought to have been 
settled in a peaceful manner between themselves, or by a committee of reference. 


Ep. 





LETTERS TO THE GovERNOR.—We have learned that one of the Council 
has taken great offence at our first letter to the Governor. We do not like to 
offend, but we must speak out our own convictions. It is impossible to do this 
without offending somebody. We are not alone in expressing our abhorrence of 
this whole transaction in refusing to commute the sentence of Washington Goode. 
We meant, if there was any conscience left, to wake it up. It we Lee by the 
way, that the very Councillor who was so very much offended, informed us some 
time ago that he was opposed to the death-penalty, and would never consent to 
give his vote for its infliction. What has become of his convictions? We do not 
wonder that he was so disturbed. We pity him for his weakness, and when the 
execution shall have passed away, and he comes to himself, he will forever regret 
the hour when he voted for the death of a man whom no living being can prove 
positively to be guilty of the crime of which he is charged. 


LoweE.u, Mass. In this city, we have spoken three several times on different 
Sabbaths. The three Universalist Societies very kindly granted the use of their 
churches, and several friends aided us in our labors. We have now an excellent 
list of subscribers there. We have scarcely found any place where there was a 
deeper interest. 
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Literary Cocks. 


OAS PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. May. O.8. & L. N. Fowler, Editors. 
ew York. 





We know of no monthly that contains more instruction than the Phrenologicai Journal 


2.—LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Nos. 257 to 260. 


The Fowlers have hit on the happy faculty of combining illustration and incident with fact. 
Whoever does this, will be sure to accomplish two great things in this world; to instruct and 
amuse the great mass of mankind. Dry details are seldom read, even when they are, it is only 
by the deep, thorough student. We hope the Fow 
that new paper they propose. But that long name isa bad one. Better find some one word 
for a newspaper. 


lers will succeed, and then we trust to see 


Every week this valuable work comes laden with the freshest extracts from Foreign Jour- 


3.—HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. May. N 


nals, so that now we find the work absolutely indispensable. The facilities of the Editor are 
fully equal to the demands of theage. The work s 
Price 12 1-2 cents per week. 


hould be in every school and library in the 


ew York. 


This work is well stored with engravings, and for the amount of reading. any one must be 


& Co.; Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
Every American should read this work as it monthly comes from London. Withinits pages 


Patterson. 


satisfied with that, for we cannot, though one of the craft understand how so much can be af- 
forded for one dollar. 


4.—PEOPLE’S JOURNAL AND HOWITT’S JOURNAL combined. London; Willoughby 


will be found a great variety of articles, and what is particularly valuable now, a very com- 
prehensive view of the progress, not only in the urts and sciences, but in literature, religion 
and morals. 


5.—GRAHAM’S AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. May, 1849. Philadelphia: 8. D. 


This periodical still holds a high rank in the literary world. The engravings are well exe- 


ell, Mass. 


cuted, though we think the “ May Morning” is rather questionable in its tendency. 


6.—THE NEW ENGLAND OFFERING. Haraiert Faruey, Editor and Publisher. Low- 


Miss Farley is one of the most industrious women of her class, and hence her work suc- 


She has a tue field for her labors. 


The engravings of this number are well done. 


work. 


nati, Ohio. 


This work is devoted to the Language Reform. 
forms, this will be slow in its progress. We wish the Editor much success. 


9—HUMAN LIFE; illustrated in m 
By Henry Crark Wricnt. 


and Boaz,” and “ the Doves.” Some of our ables 


$1 00 per annum. 


7.—SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE of Literature and Art. Philadelphia. 


We were particularly pleased with “ Ruth 
t writers contribute to the pages of this 


8.—PHONETIC MAGAZINE. A Monthly Periodical. Exias Lonexey, Editor. Cinein- 


It occupies a wide field, and like other Re- 


y individual experience, as a child, a youth, and a man. 


So various are my engagements and so numerous are the calls upon me for assistance, that 


I have little, very little time to read books. But acquainted as I] have been with Henry C. 
Wright for the last ten years, 1 could not deny myself the pleasure cf reading his aito-biogra- 
phy. Every one who has read his little book, 4 Kiss for a Blow, is acquainted with his 
child-like spirit. That beautiful simplicity which 1 much love, is exhibited in the work now 
before me in an eminent degree. 


I do not hesitate to say that all who read this work will be benefitted by the perusal of it, if 


they love simply practical christianity. I indulge 
tensively circulated, not only in the 
Marsh, the Publisher, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


and Sabbath Schools. Rev. J.G Avams, Editor. 
This work contains many valuable articles. We notice particularly the excellent sermon of 


ew, but also in the Old World. It is for mAs Bela 


a hope that it will be much read; and ex- 


10 —TIIE GOSPEL TEACHER. A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the Interests of Home 


Boston: J: M. Usher. $] a year. 


Rev. J. G. Forman; also one'on the Jews in London. The Editor understands well how to 
meet the:public wants. 


PAGINATION INCORRECT 
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11.—HUNT’S MERCHANT’S MAGAZINE. May. New York 

This namber is unusually excellent. Among so many valuable articles, we hardly know how 
to particularize. ‘The one entitled “*A Merchant Poet—Fielé’s Poems” is eminently practical. 
It shows that trade and Poetry are not necessarily distinct in their nature. The article on 
the * Value of a Clerkship in New York” is just what is wanting. Throughout the work 
there are valuable statistics on everythixg relating to Commerce or the Arts. The work should 
be in the hands of every Merchant, and also in every library. 


12.—THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. Hopedale Community, Milford, Mass. 
’ This excellent sheet commences a new volume now. e know of no paper more deserv- 
ing of patronage, or more eminently practical in its tendency 


THE MODEL OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, with appropriate descriptive Lectures, will 
be exhibited at Amory Hall during Anniversary week. Clergymen and teachers of Public 
Schools are invited on Saturday, May 26, 4t3 P.M. We advise all of our readers who can, 
toimprove the present opportunity of beholding this magnificent representation of scenes 
which must be interesting to every one. 


LADIES PRISONERS’ FRIEND SEWING CIRCLE, Dorchester. We acknowledge 
with gratitude, $50 00 from this circle, as a donation to our cause. The Ladies connected 


with that circle will also have atable at our Fair in September. What other towns will 
pledge a table? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: — 

JAMES BILLINGS, Jackson, Michigan. We shal! send a single copy of the Prisoners’ 
Friend regularly, and such other documents as we can find. In regard to the books, we can 
purchase thei as cheap as any one. Will the Chaplain send the Reports of his prison? The 
persous whom he expected would send a donation of books here have refused 
(Mrs. R. L. CADLE,lowa. Her letter is very acceptable. We are glad of the facts for 
our Journal. and especially of her interest about the Fair in September next. 

GEORGE E. BAKER, New York. We trust he will continue his favors. The numbers 
were sent to the persons in New York as he directed. 

RICHARD D. WEBB, Ireland, A letter has just been received from this universal friend 
of humanity. He has kindly promised us such papers as may have a bearing on our cause. 
We are much obliged to him for forwarding the Prisoners’ Friend to those persons to whom 
they were directed He is informed that due preparations are now making for the celebration 
of the birth-day of John Howard; an event in which England, America and the world can 
unite. . 

We thank the friend in London who forwarded the English papers. 


RECEIPTS from April 15, to May 15:— 

T J Newcomb, 2 33: N Snow, 2 00; G Jackson, 200; N Macomber, 2 00; Rev C Cleveland, 
100; Baxter & Brothers, 200; J L. Witherell, 1 60; A Gibbs, 2 00; M Smith, 2 00; J B South- 
er, 200; T Alley, 200; I Cox, 2 00; C Smith, 200; J B Hill, 100; J Rickerton. 2 00; Win. 
Bates, 2 50; G Morton, 200; D Manning, 2 00; 8 Dodge, 2 00; E F Burnham, 2 00; 8 Fernald, 
100; E W Chard, 200; 8 L Young, 2 00; G H Roberts, 200; T A Smith, 50; R Harraden, 
50; B F Campbell, 2 00; A Allen, 67; D Allen, jr, 4.00; 1Smith, 200; AS Surlingame, 2 00; 
8 Bearse, 2 00; H Bearse, 2 00; J 8 Dennis, 67; Dr Barrett, 200; N E Hammett, 2 00; Jona, 
Moshier, 50; 8 Bullard, 200; J Tamsworth, 2 90: G Fuller. 200; A Washburn, | 00; L Gates, 
200; 8 T Record, 200; J N Shaw, 2 00; H Godfrey, 200; | W Scribner, 100; W T G Pierce, 
J B Hunt, 1 00; L Way, 200; A B Plympton, 200; WF Young, 150; T Upton, 1 00; Joel 
Hatch, 1 00; W B Bement, 2 00; J Banfield, 2 00; S Marble, jr, 2 00; F L Capen, 2 00; E Wil- 
der, J Tucker, 2 00; E Cushing, 2 00; GS Guernsey, 2 00; J Cuniiff, tor E L Manwanning, 1 00; 
C Davis, 2 00; M Adams, 2 00; HC Vose, 2 00; J Craft, 200; J F R Temple, 1 00; M A Far- 
rar, 50; 8 Groves, 2 00; L Allen, 2 00; J E Rogers, 2 00; J M Merrick, 200; H Lawrence, 200 
W Bullard, 83; J Manning, 2 00; D Lawrence, 2 00; A Bartlett, 200; Dr Swan, 2 00; H With- 
ington, 2 00; H Ballou, 2d., 200; I Keene, 1 00; F K Cragin, 2.00; A Bugbee, 2 00; 5 Cutter, 
66; J P Nurse, 200; BT Barrett, 200; J Batchelder, 1 00; C Buck, 200; I Field, 200; C 8 
Pike, 1 17; M I Andrews, 2 00; N A Durgin, 1 00; C W Bruce, 2 60; J B Tuttle, J B French, 
200; O M Whipple, 2 00; E Lane,jr, 200; C Endicott, 2.00; J E Sumner, 200; A C Doolit- 
tle, 100; W P Turner, 33; J L Richardson, 100; C Damon, 2 00; D Mitchell, 2 00; I Allen, 
83; C Hill, 88; W Adams, 83 A Leach, 1 00; P M Vaughn, 100; A Woodward. 100; BB 
Wales, 33; 8 N Staples, 2 00r A Balcom, 1 00; J Hammatt, 200; W C Coffin, 2 00; J Cong- 
don, 2 00; E Rodman, 2 00; H Kelley, 100; N Johnson, 83; A Robinson, 200; J Weiss, 4 00; 
H N Gunn, 2 00; RS Gibbs, 1 00; J Adams, 83; W F Wood 200: J Westall, 200; G Haven, 
200; L Borden, 2 00; 1 Buflinton, 1 00; J Carthell, 200; P French, 200; B Smith, 50; N Nash 
1 00; J Holland, 1 38; P Shaw, 1 00; E Estes, 200; J Robie, 200; J O Foye, 2 00; 5 Cook, 
200; E Richards, 200; A Clapp, 100; W Bartlett, 133; Messinger & Brother, 200; 8 V 
Tucker, 1 00; J Burbank, 100; L Ford, 200; T Richardson, 2 00; 8 Smith, 3 00; C Fitzz, 200; 
Wendell Phillips, 83. 





